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Locker-room ff | 


Sensation 





a= said Mr. Chipshott, 


** something magical has just mani- 
fested itself.” 
“You mean 


a) 


that mirage, Sir: 


said the locker-room man, sym- 
pathetically. 

** T mean that magnificent ‘ Viyella’ 
sports shirt ! *’ exclaimed Mr. Chip- 
shott, excitedly. 

“It’s identical I’ve 
been dreaming of — that delightful 


with the one 

pattern, that trim cut, that perfectly- 

tailored collar! How 

in here ?” 

** Wishful thinking, Sir,” 

** Lots 
seeing 


did it get 


said the 
of the 


these 


locker-room man. 
members have 
mirages lately. 
I call ’em.” 


been 
* Viyella’ Visions, 





** Then it is only a vision ? ” 
“Yes, Sit 


appears.” 


until the real thing 
** When I can play in a ‘ Viyella’ 


shirt again,” said Mr. Chipshott, 
**] shall be a far, far better golfe1 
than I have ever been.”’ 

** That’s what all the members say,” 


said the locker-room man. 
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When we can make then 
gain you) yveltailer will 


be the first to tell you 
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FOR HIM OR FOR HER, 
at Asprey's there are always 
ovely things from which to 


hoose, inexpensive, mediun 


priced or precious. 
A visit to their Bond Street 
premises will show you the 
finest quality gifts whict 
England has to offer and is 

sy and pleasant way 
of choosing your Christmas 


presents. 
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At tea-fights Tweedledum and Tweedledee 
Were always the attackers. 
They ate up everything, particklarlee 
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THE PENDULUM SWING OF COMMUNAL VIOLENCE BEGINS IN PALESTINE: FLAMES ARISING FROM A JERUSALEM CINEMA, 
MISTAKENLY THOUGHT TO BE ARAB OWNED AND FIRED BY JEWS IN RETALIATION FOR ARAB LOOTING. 


Jewish jubilation over the United Nations’ recommendation on the partition of Palestine 
was set against a foreboding background of Arab resentment which, within a few days of 
the announcement, flared into communal rioting accompanied by arson and looting. Battles 
were fought between armed Arabs and Jews, windows were smashed and shops gutted. 
Haganah, the Jewish defence force, appeared in the open for the first time and assisted 


British police and troops in maintaining order. Both Arab and Jewish buildings were 
set on fire by the rioters. In Jerusalem Jewish youths fired an Arab garage behind the 
Rex Cinema and then set fire to the cinema itself—a typical instance of the futility of com- 
munal strife, for a quarter share in the building is reported to be owned by relatives of 
Dr. Weizmann, the Zionist leader. Further photographs appear on pages 651 and 671. 
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HAVE just been reading a book I have long wanted 
to read—long and still unhappily out of print— 
my friend Jack Lawson’s life of the miners’ leader, 
Herbert Smith, ‘‘ The Man in the Cap.” I do not so 
much speak of it as a book, for this page is not the 
place in which to review books. But I should like 
to consider its implications as a historical document : 
one of the most important and valuable, as I think, 
of our time. I would go so far as to say that no one 
who wants to understand England as it is to-day 
can afford not to read this book. It is the story of 
what happened to one-half of the British people— 
the half that now, generally speaking, votes Labour— 
in the long, dark tunnel between the rather confused 
half-light into which it is emerging to-day and the 
green land far away inhabited by our eighteenth- and 
seventeenth-century ancestors. The tunnel—shall we 
say ?—between Herbert Morrison’s England and the 
England of Cobbett’s youth. 

What happened? Jack Lawson, or, as I should 
say, the Rt. Hon. J. J. Lawson, P.C., M.P., lately 
Secretary of State for War, puts it in this way : ‘‘ An 
economic tornado, unparalleled in the world’s history, 
shattered the prevailing way of life, tore up whole 
communities by the roots, and left indescribable 
misery in its trail. The political system of the day 
was unequal to the task of reconstruction. The 
responsible leaders were so far out of touch that they 
were ignorant of what was happening in the land 
they governed. And when they did learn of the state 
of their fellow-countrymen they were for long unequal 
to the task before them. 

‘Misery gave birth to vast demonstrations, 
strikes, and violence, and compelled action. Tardy, 
piecemeal enfranchisement was the result. Small 
bands of men like Shaftesbury, Oastler, Sadler, and 
others, laboured for social reform and achieved 
something. But it is still fact that during “the 
nineteenth century the mass of workers lived in a 
separate world from the comparatively small wealthy 
class which ruled the land.”* Now this, born out of 
our author’s experience of his own youth, exactly 
bears out the evidence that for the past two years 
I have been collecting about the transformation of 
the British people in the newly industrialised areas 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. It sup- 
ports the story told in such artless, dee tly moving 
autobiographies as those of 
Francis Bamford, the radical 
handloom-weaver, or Thomas 
Cooper, the chartist : the story 
of how a mighty tempest, inex- 
plicable and apparently un- 
controllable, struck the strong 
and stable polity of English 
rural and village life and, 
within a couple of decades of 
struggle, want and defeat, had 
almost utterly destroyed it, 
smutched and smashed its 
beauty and peace, and driven 
its former inhabitants as be- 
wildered exiles and prisoners 
into regimented factories and 
typhus-stricken slum cellars. 
The men and women who 
went through this terrible ex- 
perience were at times forced 
by sheer desperation and 
want—there were no social 
services, no unemployment 
benefits, no compensation for 
industrial injury or illness to 
break the force of the fierce 
periodic economic slumps and 
depressions of that age—to 
band together in expressions 
of popular feeling like the 
great Lancashire gatherings 
that culminated in Peterloo. has done for the paper. 
Yet they were not revolu- 
tionaries, they were not even 
radicals ; they were for the 
most part men and women 
who had begun their lives 
without any political con- 
sciousness at all except that of a common pride in 
their native land, its equal—as they supposed—laws and 


scope of the camera. 





* “The Manin the Cap.” By Jack Lawson, Pp. 30-31. (Methuen.) 





THE FIRST AUTOMATIC TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHT. 


Readers of The I/llustrated London News are familiar with the diagrammatic drawi 
may be interested to learn that the example published on October 4 this year, and reproduced above, was the thousandth which he 
other supsetecten—st gliders used as aircraft targets—was the first of this long series to be executed. 

a ng, done hat later, showing the use of wireless in small boats, was published in our 
the twenty-four years in which he has been working for The Illustrated London News, his drawings 
} , all the current achievements of engineering, aeronautics, radio and applied mechanics 
of all kinds—of which, indeed, they D aang le a record of landmarks—but, in addition, have been used in a technique which has been 
on News for very many years—namely, in the reconstruction of historic incidents beyond the 


per. The 
(It was not the first published, as 
issue of July 21, 1923.) During 
have not only covered with detailed d 


characteristic of The Jllustrated Lon 








free-born institutions. But when they died, that pride 
had gone and their children did not inherit it. Writing 
in the 'forties, Bamford recalled the fierce patriotism of 
the Lancashire masses of his youth and their doggerel 
song of “ Jone o’ Grinfilt’’ in the days of the great 
Napoleonic invasion. ‘‘ We have now been at peace,” 
he wrote, “during thirty years, and the multitude 
is still here, many-headed, loud-tongued as of yore, 
but where is the loyalty ? Here absolutely it is not. 
With no English multitude is it to be found. How 


AN “ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS’’ ARTIST’S LONG RECORD. 
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THE FIRST OF OVER A THOUSAND G. H. DAVIS DRAWINGS 
SPECIALLY DONE FOR “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS”: 
EARLY TESTS OF GLIDERS USED AS AIRCRAFT TARGETS— 
FIRST PUBLISHED IN OUR ISSUE OF OCTOBER 13,° 1923. 
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THE THOUSANDTH G. H. DAVIS FEATURE: A DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWING OF THE U.S. 
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. Outstanding examples of these in recent years, which may be mentioned, are the mid-Atlantic rescue of th 
Bermuda Sky Queen (October 25, 1947) and the Atomic-bombing ine on the account of Group-Captain G. a mg 


VC.) (September 


then has it been banished and whither has it gone ? 


These are questions which I think worthy of the deep 


consideration of our philosophers and statesmen. . . . 


There have been great faults somewhere, or all the 





SKYMASTER WHICH MADE 
REPRODUCED FROM OUR ISSUE OF OCTOBER 4, 1947. 
of our Special Artist, Mr. G. H. Davis. They 


ancient loyalty of our working population would not 
have disappeared.”” Its place had been taken by 
then by the two Englands of which Disraeli wrote. 

Mr. Lawson was born. when the industrial workers 
of England were still buried deep in that dark tunnel, 
far removed from the sight and awareness of those 
who ruled England or of the possessing classes who 
still inherited the old England of breathing space, 
ordered beauty, freedom and culture: the England, 
that is, of Jane Austen, of Trollope, of Miss Mitford 
and the predecessors of Mrs. Minniver: the England, 
too, of Palmerston, of Havelock, of Disraeli and 
Gladstone. By that time they had been so long in 
the tunnel that few of them had any remembrance 
or awareness of that other England at all; to them 
it was just a wonderland of toffs and bosses in which 
they had no conceivable part. Instead they had 
created, in the stony interstices of their harsh lives, 
a new social life of their own—bleak and austere, 
perhaps, compared with the rich social and cultural 
life of the older England but, remembering the waste- 
land of poverty and grim ugliness in which their lives 
were cast, infinitely moving. Mr. Lawson in his 
pages describes it: the comradeship of hardship and 
danger, the staunch roughness, the intense pride in 
personal skill, strength and work, the first beginnings 
of co-operative cultural and educational life, like the 
famous Reading Room of Glass Houghton which his 
hero, ‘‘ the man in the cap,”’ helped to found in the 
’eighties. It all helps to explain so much in the 
triumphant Labour Movement of to-day that might 
otherwise seem intolerant and narrow. The people of 
Israel when they emerged from their forty years in 
the wilderness were not very tolerant and not very 
broad. I doubt if they were very cultured. But 
they had, none the less, the root of the matter 
in them. 

The task before all who love their country to-day 
is neither to subordinate the old England to the new— 
the philosophy expressed, perhaps unintentionally, in 
the unhappy “ tinker’s cuss ” phrase—nor to re-establish 
a society in which culture, pride of country and a sense 
of public responsibility are wrongly regarded as the 
monopoly of a single class. It is to re-establish the 
unity of the nation on the richest and broadest possible 
basis, joining the toughness, comradeship and virility 
of the new England to the tolerance, width of vision, 
tradition and sensitive love of 
beauty and quality of the best 
of the old. That is, in a 
sense, what was momentarily 
achieved in the Services dur- 
ing the two wars, particularly 
in the greater fighting units 
where, by thetime victory had 
been won, the two Englands 
were wonderfully wrought 
together to make an instru- 
ment strong but flexible, in- 
finitely tough, but as infinitely 
sharp and polished. What we 
have to do to-day is to accom- 
plish the same blending in 
time of peace. For the past 
two. years our politicians— 
naturally enough, for that is 
politics, and some reaction 
from the comradeship of war 
was probably inevitable— 
have been working in the 
opposite direction, and have 
been widening rather than 
narrowing the division be- 
tween the two Englands. But, 
just as necessity forced us to 
be one Britain in 1940, so 
necessity in the face of equal 
danger is going to force us to 
be one Britain again in the 
troubled and hungry days 
ahead. For unless we can use 
all the varied gifts that our 
countrymen of all classes 
have to offer—unless we can 
merge all the many streams 
of the rich and varied English 
past into one mighty whole—we shall never be able 
to accomplish the titanic task which awaits us and 
re-establish our economy and our spiritual ascendancy 
of freedom in the new world before us. 
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WHERE BRITAIN REPRESENTS THE SOLE STABLE 
FACTOR: ARAB RIOTS IN JERUSALEM. 


—— 


ARSON IN JERUSALEM : 

ARABS BURNING CLOTHES 

AND GOODS TAKEN FROM 

JEWISH HOUSES, WHICH 

: : . : WERE ALSO SET ON FIRE, 
ONE OF THE FIRST REACTIONS TO THE UNITED NATIONS’ DECISION TO SUPPORT THE DURING DEMONSTRATIONS 


PARTITION OF PALESTINE: ARAB YOUTHS LOOTING JEWISH SHOPS IN JERUSALEM. AGAINST THE PARTITION OF 


PALESTINE. 
+ Naa 


(ABOVE.) FOLLOWING THE 
SETTING ON FIRE OF JEWISH 
SHOPS BY ARAB DEMON- 
STRATORS IN JERUSALEM, 
THERE WAS CONSIDERABLE WHERE THE BRITISH ADMINISTRATION REPRESENTS THE ONLY 


LOOTING, CHIEFLY By ABA? STABLE FACTOR IN A TROUBLE-RACKED LAND: BRITISH TROOPS 
. . ARRESTING .AN ARAB RIOTER IN JERUSALEM. 


A RESPONSIBILITY WHICH BRITAIN IS TO LAY DOWN: MAINTAINING LAW AND ORDER WITH A BRITISH ARMOURED CAR AS THEIR MEANS OF RESCUE FROM INFURIATED ARABS : 
IN JERUSALEM; MEN OF A SCOTTISH REGIMENT GUARDING THE ENTRANCE TO THE JEWS BEING ESCORTED TO SAFETY DURING THE ARAB RIOTS IN JERUSALEM, WHICH 
OLD CITY. MARKED THE ARAB THREE-DAY STRIKE. 


After the Palestinian Jewish rejoicings over the United Nations’ verdict in favour of preperty and answering Jewish appeals for escort to safety. The Arab demonstrators 
the partition of Palestine (reported on page 671), the smouldering Arab resentment were mostly youths, who gathered in the Mamillah Road area and, after being once 
began to break out and the British authorities were soon the recipients of requests dispersed, swept towards the Government offices in the King David Hotel but were 
from many Jewish individuals and organisations for protection against the Arabs in diverted by the arrival of police in armoured cars. They later attacked and looted 
many parts of Palestine. On December 2 the Arab three-day strike began, and in | Jewish shops in the Old City, setting fire to some. There were some Jewish counter- 
Jerusalem the British police and troops—all of whom had no doubt been the victims | demonstrations and curfews were imposed. The following day there were further out- 
of many and murderous Jewish assaults—were fully occupied in saving Jewish breaks, but the third day of the strike was relatively quiet. 














THE WORLD'S LARGEST LAND- 
BASED AIRCRAFT, THE CON- 
SOLIDATED VULTEE XC-99, A 
MILITARY TRANSPORT CAPABLE 
OF CARRYING 400 TROOPS. 
(ABOVE) THE VAST INTERIOR, 
WITH ENGINEERS ADJUSTING 
THE BALLAST PUMPS BEPORE 
THE FIRST TEST FLIGHT AT 
SAN DIEGO (SHOWN RIGHT). 


N the afternoon of 

Sunday, Nov. 23, 
the world’s largest com- 
pleted land-based air- 
craft, the Consolidated 
Vultee military trans- 
port, the XC-99, flew a 
satisfactory test flight of 
about one hour at San 
Diego, California. The 
flight was witnessed by 
an estimated 100,000 
spectators. Built for the 
U.S. Air Force as a 
transport version of the 
B-36 bomber, the XC-99 
is 182} ft. long, has a 
wingspread of 230 ft. and 
is driven by six engines 
with pusher propellers. 
It will carry 400 troops 
or 335 stretcher cases, 
and has an expected top 
speed of about 300 m.p.h. 
It weighs 133 tons, but 
took off easily on its test fad 2 
ey ance vie & see . _ a f° Oda rg . 
3000 ft. The estimate ee a mf og HEE agg” at hes tote aol tbe co ts | 
development cost to date a Vr : : , o bee Hrd f° ar on Se 4 Vib -n 
lies between ten and ee a * Ae > 
fifteen million dollars. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST COMPLETED LAND-BASED AIRCRAFT: THE XC-99 PREPARING FOR AND DURING ITS FIRST TEST FLIGHT. 
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DRILLING FOR OIL IN BRITAIN : 


Until the first World War little attempt had been made to utilise the large-scale accumulations 
of petroleum in this country, and it was only the U-boat campaign which provided the 
incentive for a search for home sources of this vital fluid. -However, it was not until 1936 
that a major drilling campaign was launched and the first.well was spudded in at Ports- 
down. The most important oilfield in this country at present is at Eakring, Nottingham- 
shire, where the first test in 1939 proved a section which may be regarded as typical of the 
oilfield area. Since then the yield has increased considerably and from 1939 to the end of 









































THE INTERIOR OF THE 8y7-FT. MAST USED INSTEAD OF THE CONVENTIONAL DERRICK. 


1946 the Eakring oilfields have produced 341,015 tons of crude oil and petrol. In the early 
stages of the drilling campaign the elaborate character of the lay-out and equipment in- 
volved a heavy outlay in time, cost and man-power, but in World War II. the technique 
was improved so that the cost has now been considerably reduced. Unitised drilling rigs 
with jack-knife derricks designed to give maximum mobility are standard for British 
operations. An 87-ft. mast is used, and the combination of this with unitised draw works 
has cut down the time for moving the equipment to a new site to twelve hours. 
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“COCOONS” FOR INDUSTRY; A DEEP-WATER SUBMARINE; HITLER’S BUNKER. 


APPLYING TO INDUSTRY A TECHNIQUE PERFECTED IN THE SERVICES: “ PICKLING” AN 
ELECTRIC MOTOR IN A PRESERVATIVE “ COCOON,” DURING A RECENT DEMONSTRATION. 
Readers of The Illustrated London News will be familiar with the “cocoon-pickling’” method of 
preserving gear and machinery indefinitely by means of a plastic film sprayed on to a covering 
network, the technique having been employed by the U.S. and later in the Royal Navy. 
We illustrate here a demonstration recently given at Bradford to show its application to industry. 


DESIGNED FOR DEEP-WATER SALVAGE AND SHORTLY TO : ai 7 

BE TESTED IN LAKE COMO: A FRONTAL VIEW OF THE 

SUBMARINE, DESIGNED BY AN ITALIAN ENGINEER AT LECCO,. 
A DESCRIPTION IS GIVEN AT THE FOOT OF THE PAGE. 


RUSSIANS: HITLER’S 


‘AN INTERIOR 
LECCO, LAKE COMO. IT 


submarine, of which its Italian inventor, Pietro 
the celebrated scientist, Professor Piccard), has great hopes. 
a single screw, and is fitted with a large grab for salvage purposes. 


depths of 1000 metres, 
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REPORTED AS SCHEDULED FOR DESTRUCTION BY THE 
BUNKER, OR AIR-RAID SHELTER. 


Dec. 13, 1947 


SEALED FROM THE ATMOSPHERE IN ONE TREATMENT AND PRESERVED AGAINST DAMP, DUST, 
AND CORROSION: A TREATED GENERATOR BEING EXAMINED BY SPECTATORS. 


SCENE OF THE LAST DAYS OF EITLER’S LIFE: THE AIR-RAID 
SHELTER, OR BUNKER, WHERE HE AND EVA BRAUN DIED. 
It is reported from Berlin that the Russians have decided to destroy Hitler’s bunker, under the 
Old Chancellery. This elaborate deep shelter was the scene of his last days, and it is believed 
that he and Eva Braun died there. In our issue of March 29 last we gave a plan of the bunker, 
reproduced from ‘‘ The Last Days of Hitler,” by H. R. Trevor-Roper. After the Allies reached 
Berlin it was stripped of furnishings and was later stated to have been sealed by the Russians. 
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VIEW OF AN EXPERIMENTAL SUBMARINE DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED AT 

IS HOPED TO OPERATE AS DEEP AS 1000 METRES. 

The three pictures (above and right) on this page show the exterior and interior ofa recently constructed 
Vassena (who has been nicknamed “ Piccolo Piccard” after 

It has two engines, two directional helms and 

It is hoped that it will operate to 


and preliminary trials are planned in Lake Como (maximum depth, 1345 ft.). 


A STERN VIEW OF THE ITALIAN DEEP-WATER SUBMARINE, SHOWING THE SINGLE SCREW 
SOME OF THE POWERFUL SEARCHLIGHTS, NECESSARY FOR EXPLORATION AND 
SALVAGE AT GREAT DEPTHS, 


AND 
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BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN: RUSSIA’S ARMED MIGHT PARADED IN MOSCOW. 
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\\ PART OF THE ARMED DISPLAY WITH WHICH RUSSIA CELEBRATED THE THIRTIETH 

' ANNIVERSARY OF THE REVOLUTION: HEAVY CRUISER TANKS PASSING IN GORKY STREET, 
. 


ALL MILITARY ARMS WERE REPRESENTED IN THE MOSCOW PARADE AND HERE ARE 
i SHOWN, IN RED SQUARE, ROCKET-MORTAR BATTERIES MOUNTED ON LORRIES. 
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) AIRBORNE UNITS OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY WAITING TO MARCH IN THE THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE REVOLUTION PARADE: THE DAY WAS MARKED WITH SNOW AND HAIL 
\, AND THE AIR FORCE FLY-PAST WHICH 
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\ 
AN IMPRESSIVE DISPLAY OF MAN-POWER AND DISCIPLINED MARCHING: CADETS \"\ \ MILITARY MOTOR-CYCLISTS DRAWN UP TO HEAR THE ORDER OF THE DAY. CYCLISTS CARRY 
OF THE RUSSIAN AIR FORCE ACADEMY DURING THE MARCH-PAST IN“RED SQUARE. \ { MACHINE CARBINES AND L.M.G3 ARE MOUNTED IN THE SIDE-CARS, 
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The thirtieth anniversary of the Bolshevist Revolution was celebrated in Moscow on 
November 7 by a great display of armed might. For the third year in succession Marshal 
Stalin was not present, and the parade was reviewed by Marshal Bulganin, Minister for the 
Armed Forces. Addressing the troops, the Marshal is reported as saying: ‘’ The forces of 
capitalism have declined. The forces of democracy have increased. The forces of capitalism 
are making plans for a new imperialistic war. The Soviet Union, as hitherto, is conducting 


a struggle for peace and security.” Soviet tanks, artillery, parachute troops and motorized 
infantry all took part in the parade, but snow and hail caused a postponement not only 
of the fly-past of the Air Forces, but also of the open-air shows which were to have marked 
the opening of the three-day public holiday. Diplomatic and military representatives of 
other nations, including Great Britain, were present, but the U.S. Ambassador, Lieut.-General 
Bedell Smith, was absent, on account, it was stated, of the bad weather. 
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By MARGARET GOLDSMITH.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


N Miss Goldsmith’s title-page there is a sentence 
from the late, and still, in many quarters, 
lamented, Gertrude Bell : “‘ There are few more curiou 
subjects for observation than the continuity of 
a given place.’’ She might, in her context, have 
a line from the late Rev. H. F. Lyte, whose 


us 






we have been celebrating : “ Change and de 
around I see.”’ For she is recording the history 
y is a melancholy on 


Soho Square, and the history 





MONMOUTH HOUSE ABOUT THE MIDDLE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: 
FROM A DRAWING BY JOHN GREENE, RECONSTRUCTING THE SCENE. 


The Germans are blamed for much de- 
struction of ancient London landmarks, and 
rightly. But we are much to blame ourselves. 
There was general lamentation during the 
war when high-explosive or incendiary bombs 
reduced to ruins many of Wren’s beautiful 
old churches in the City: it wasn’t remem- 
bered that some of those churches, only a 
few years before the war, had been saved 
from destruction by the hand of the then 
Bishop of London, who, meaning very well, 
wanted to pull them down in order to sell 
their sites to banks and insurance companies, 
with the ultimate object of building churches 
in the suburbs, which could well be built 
out of local subscriptions (as our old 
churches were built), were there enough faith 
left in the localities. And, by the sanie 
token, had Sir Joseph Banks’s house in 
Soho Square been destroyed by German 
bombs, there would have been an outcry 
against the indiscriminate vandalism of the 
Germans, who cared as little about the 
results of their bomb-droppings (which had 
the same object of reducing a population’s 
morale to pulp) as the Allies cared when 
those all -destroying atom bombs were 
dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. But ” 
the Germans did not destroy that lovely 
house, which would have made so good a central 
home for all the preservation societies: the Society 
for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings, the 
Georgian Group, the C.P.R.E.,'the National Trust, 
and the rest of them. It was bought up, with too 
little time given for its salvation ; it was pulled down, 
beautiful council chamber and all; and now, where stood 
the house of an eighteenth-century English gentleman, 
who did his utmost for the furtherance of all the sciences, 
there stands the house of a ‘‘ Twentieth-Century Fox.” 
However, the Square “ got ’’ Miss Goldsmith. “ In 
the first winter of peace, Soho Square spread out in 
gloomy reserve ; it had a neglected air. The garden 
with unkempt grass looked war-weary and tired of 
everything ; the small pavilion in the centre was 
merely a reminder of former paint and gaiety. Sud- 
denly one morning as I crossed towards Sutton Street, 
and for no apparent reason, I found myself becoming 
romantic about the Square. ‘ Ou sont les neiges d’antan,’ 
and all the rest of it. Various facts I heard here and 
there about the Square knocked against each other 
in my memory ; bits and pieces of stories united only 
by the presence of the Square. The tall, modern 
building of Crosse and Blackwell reminded me of 
hearing about two young men who, early in the last 
century, brought the fresh fruit of Kent and the 





* “ Soho Square.” By Margaret Goldsmith. [Illustrations by John 
Greene. (Sampson Low, Marston and Co. Ltd. ; 158.) 





Illustrations reproduced from the book “ Soho Square”’; 
Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Sampson Low, 
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north-sast coast, in tims and jars, to 
b of people in large cities. I also 
onmouth had once owned a house 
for Women now stands. And 
20t collapsed one evening, when 
he steps of a house in Soho 
1 of the streets, mamed Anne, 
Street to get him a reviving 
st out my dusty copy of the 
nfessions of an Opium-Eater.’”’ 
With those romantic and 
historic memories in mind, Miss 
oldsmith has recorded Soho 
Square, and its adventures and 
episodes, through the centuries. 
Time was, and not long before 
the Great Fire, when it was rural, 
and the whole district farmland. 
““Soho,”” even then, bore the name 
it still bears. The legend that it 
drew its name from Monmouth’s 
password at Sedgemoor is ade- 
quately dispeiied by documents 
dating before Monmouth’s time: 
the name probably derives from 
a medieval hunting cry. The 
Square itself was laid out in 1681. 
A multitude of names and 
facts come into this book. On 
one page you may find: “ In the 
seventeen - sixties the French as 
well as the Spanish Embassies 
moved into Soho Square. Comte 
Claude Francois Rignier de 
Guerchy, the French Ambassador 
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THE STAIRCASE OF ALDERMAN BECKFORD’S HOME AT THE CORNER OF GREEK 
STREET, SOHO, AS IT MIGHT HAVE APPEARED IN THE MIDDLE OF THE EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. (FROM A DRAWING BY JOHN GREENE.) 


Marston and Co. Lid. 


from 1763-1767, leased Mon- 
mouth House from the second 
Lord Bateman. The first Lord 
Bateman, who had been a member 
of the House of Lords ‘ but nota 
gentleman,’ had died in 1744. 
His son modernised Monmouth 
House for de Guerchy, who arrived 
in London on 17th October, 1763, 
and lived at No. 17, Arlington 
Street, Lord MHolland’s house, 
while Monmouth House was being 
prepared for him and his family 
and staff.’” On another you may 
find this: ‘I remembered that 
Dorothy Burroughes, the well- 
known modern painter of animal 
pictures, whose ancestors, over 
a century ago, founded the firm 
of Burroughes and Watts, had 
once told me sadly that by the 
end of the nineteenth century 
over a thousand elephants had to 
be destroyed every year to provide enough ivory for 
the billiard-balls produced by her family’s firm.” 
The elephants are now spared on that account: 
bonzoline and crystallate superseded ivory; the 
elephants, those grand, intelligent and herbivorous 
beasts, are now “ kept down” because they are a 
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danger to the \ 
crops of those \\ 
who have in- 
truded on their 
ancient pre- “See ee 

serves. But they are @ iss MARGARET GOLDSMITH, THE 
svmbol of the miscel- AUTHOR OF THE BOOK “SoHo 
laneous “contacts” of SQUARE,” REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
Soho Square, a micro- 
cosm whose dwellers 
have ranged from 
Mme. Cornelys to 
Messrs. Crosse and 
Blackwell. And there 
is scarcely an old dis- 
trict of London of 
which as rich a book might not be written as Miss 
Goldsmith has written about Soho Square. John Burns 
said that the Thames was “ liquid history.” Wherever 
we tread on the shores of the Thames there are the 
ghosts of millenniums of vanished people and buildings. 
The better buildings are disappearing quickly. 

Lord Macaulay, writing of the 1680's, said : ‘‘ Soho 
Square, which had just been built, was to our ancestors 
a subject of pride with which their posterity will 
hardly sympathise ’’—and he knew a Soho Square 
which, if it had lost its former magnificence, at least 
retained much more of its old dignity than it has 
to-day. His remarks, before long, look like being true 
of almost every old square in London, whether they 
are in the bustling West End, where commerce is 
gradually replacing the old houses with great, irregular 
blocks of offices built with no ordered plan in mind, 
or in other parts, where decay is the general lot. The 
old integrity has vanished from Berkeley Square, 
St. James’s Square is now a piecemeal affair, 
Grosvenor Square may retain a certain 
seemliness but not the seemliness of its-first 
builders : for Squares still intact, in what- 
ever state of shabbiness, we may soon have 
to search in Islington and Whitechapel and 
Chelsea ; and those will not date from the 
last great age of domestic building. The 
Misses Goldsmith of the future will have 
many more Soho Squares to muse upon, 
many more ghosts to chronicle, but, so 
far as I can see, few new examples of the 
old spacious and orderly town - planning 
with which to console themselves in a world 
of rapid change. 

It may be because the changes in 
Soho Square have been so great that the 
publishers have preferred to _ illustrate 
this book not by photographs (though 
photographs, which are obtainable, of Sir 
Joseph Banks’s beautiful house might have 
been included), but by rather dashing 
drawings in which the figures wear the 
wigs of the eighteenth century or the top- 
hats and crinolines of the mid-nineteenth. 
For myself, not much liking the mix- 
ture of fact and fancy, I should have 


Miss Goldsmith, who is a Londoner, 
was trained as an economist and is 
interested in education. - She is an 
historian and biographer, and has 
both worked with the B.B.C, and 
broadcast herself. Among her books 
may be mentioned biographies of 
Frederick the Great, Christina of 
Sweden and Maria Theresa of Austria. 
Her last book was “The Road to 
Penicillin.” 





SOHO SQUARE AS IT IS TO-DAY—LOOKING NORTH. (FROM A DRAWING BY JOHN GREENE.) 


preferred photographs, old and new, or the preciser 
kind of old prints. 

There is no index, which is a pity. And there 
might have been a map of the Square bearing the 
names of the successive known inhabitants of the 
various houses. 
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ey | HITLER’S LEGACY TO THE GERMAN PEOPLE: 


HUNGER AND DESTITUTION IN POST-WAR BERLIN. 
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THE DESERTED SIZGES-ALLEE IN THE TIERGARTEN, WHERE THE FRENCH TRICOLOR 
NOW FLIES OVER THE MONUMENT BUILT TO COMMEMORATE THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR, 
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ATTEMPTING TO SUPPLEMENT THEIR MEAGRE RATIONS: TENANTS OF A BOMBED-OUT 
BUILDING PLANTING VEGETABLE GARDENS ON RUINED FLOORS. 
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THE GROWTH OF PETTY THEFT IN BERLIN: A DOCTOR’S CAR STRIPPED OF ITS WHEELS 
AND ACCESSORIES WHEN LEFT FOR A SHORT TIME IN ONE OF THE MAIN STREETS. 
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A SIDELIGHT ON THE HOUSING SHORTAGE: BERLINERS IN THE AMERICAN SECTOR \ 
ADAPTING THE BODY OF AN EX-WEHRMACHT WIRELESS TRUCK FOR A HOME, \ 


at the time of writing being discussed in London by the Council of Foreign 
Ministers representing Britain, the United States, Russia, and France. The conditions 
in Germany are such that, unless a working agreement can be reached within a 
reasonable period of time, the consequences for Europe, and, perhaps, for the world, 
may be serious. Our photographs give our readers some idea of what life is like 
in Berlin to-day. The dismantled car, illustrated on-this page, was stripped in one 
of the main streets of Berlin, while its owner, a doctor, was attending a patient. 
This is no unusual incident, for tyres and wheels fetch fabulous prices on the Black 
Market. Our photograph of the Berlin couple adapting a wireless truck as a home 
shows (left foreground) all that remains of a house they owned before the war. The 
misery in Berlin is not isolated, similar scenes are being enacted all over Germany, 

where the Herrenvolk are reaping the bitter fruits of the Hitler harvest. 


HE future of Germany, one of the’ most important of international problems, is | 
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THE NEVER-ENDING SEARCH FOR FOOD: A BERLIN WOMAN DELVING INTO A GARBAGE-BIN 
IN THE HOPE OF FINDING SOMETHING TO EAT. 
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VENTS are moving fast in France, and 
it looks as though they might move 
fast in Italy. To review them up to the 
moment of writing, certainly to do so in any 
detail, would be useless, because those which 
have already occurred may well be over- 
shadowed by those which will occur before 
this article appears. Prophecy is rash, and 
I do not consider that even the most accurate 
prophet would deserve much credit, except 
for lucky guess-work. Yet even within the narrow limita- 
tions I thus lay down for myself, it appears to be worth 
while to attempt to determine the significance of what is 
happening, above alJ, in France. I have seen it stated 
that the great series of strikes in that country were timed 
to coincide with the meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers in London. That factor may 
have been taken into account by the 
organisers, but I do not think that it 
is of major importance. It is probable 
that the main cause of the strikes, in 
the dangerous and revolutionary form 
which they have taken, is the recent 
loss of ground by the Communists in 
France, the growing strength of more 
conservative political forces, and, above 
all, the electoral success of the party led 
by General de Gaulle. The commander 
of an army, who has retained a strong 
reserve under his hand and who sees his 
main body showing signs of weakening 
in face of attack, brings up his reserve and 
throws it into the battle, if possible upon 
the enemy’s flank. It appears to me that 
the Communists are doing likewise. 

The simile is all the more suitable 
because Communist leaders and teachers 
have always thought in terms of military 
action—and, it may be added, frequently 
so acted. Again the conception of a 
counter-offensive in flank is worth noting. 
The French Government has a very weak 
flank, and it is this which is now being 
assaulted. Owing to the failure to control 
inflation, almost everyone in France in 
the lower groups of income, with the 
exception of those who live on the land, 
is in grave difficulties. When I was in 
France in the summer, a French manu- 
facturer said to me that he did not think 
his hands were seriously under-nourished, 
but that in some cases they spent 60 to 
70 per cent. of their incomes on food. How they clothed 
themselves he did not know. The only thing which 
saved them from disaster was the rigid control of rents. 
This had had the effect of bringing ruin upon many 
thousands of landlords, some of them small and humble 
people, but it had saved a larger class from destitution. 
Yet he considered the artisan and labourer to be better 
off than the Civil Servant. This is the flank of the 
French Government which is now being attacked. 
Hundreds of thousands of the people who have become 
embittered by the struggle to live in an age of inflation, 
many of them now on strike, are in no sense Commu- 
nists. Yet they are material for the Communist cam- 
paign. They represent the weakness of the State, and 
so of the Government. a 

Communist tactics and strategy have abruptly 
changed in France, and only a degree less completely 
in Italy. In France the Communist party was for a 
long time at pains to prove that it was constitutional 
in its methods. In the provinces it courted the small 
farmers and peasantry, and to them actually advocated 
high prices for foodstuffs. But this courtship of the 
peasantry has a long tradition. . Communists stick to 
their theories, however much they may alter their 
tactics, and their theories, extremely simple and often 
in “appearance naive, are generally well-founded. 
Karl Marx and his brilliant henchman, Friedrich 
Engels, concluded, as the result of their studies of 
revolutionary movements of the middle of the last 
century, that the future of their efforts would depend 
upon the support of the peasantry in all countries ; in 
the words of Engels, upon “ the possibility of backing 
the proletarian revolution by some second edition of 
the Peasant War ’’—that is, in Germany. It is not 
probable that Engels contemplated carrying out the 
‘‘ liquidation ” of the peasants as a second step, but 
highly probable that the French Communists would 
eventually have done so in France ; indeed, that they 
will, if they succeed in achieving an alliance with the 
peasantry and in making use of them. That, however, 
is beginning to appear unlikely now. 

Engels was struck by the fact that it was mainly 
armies recruited from the peasantry which had defeated 
the revolutions arising in the towns and cities. If the 
peasant classes could be won over, then not even the 
armies would avail governments to suppress revolu- 
tions. The proof of his foresight was found in the 
Russian revolution of 1917, where a temporary alliance 


with revolutionary peasantry and an army largely and 


formed of peasantry guaranteed the success of the 
Communists. And it is to be noted that Engels, a 
deep student of military history and theory, and 
himself an able though misguided writer on these 
subjects, was an advocate of conscription, of “ the 
nation in arms.’”’ In Germany he considered that 
universal military service was even more favourable 
to his cause than universal franchise. Engels also 
points the way to recent Communist action, and 
indeed to Communist action over a long period, 
It was, he urged, unwise to maintain a full-scale offensive 
all the time; that would exhaust the revolutionary forces 
and expose them to damaging reverses without com- 
pensating advantages. The struggle should be kept going 
continuously, but on a secondary scale, a war of attrition 
and infiltration. It was when some great crisis, political 


HAVING ~ THE APPEARANCE OF A FIRST STEP 
A STREET IN MILAN AFTER THE GENERAL STRIKE WAS CALLED OFF; 
GUARDING A ROAD BARRIER AND A TANK (IN THE BACKGROUND) IN SUPPORT. 


test against the removal of the 
Prefecture was occupied by ex-partisans 
out and patrolled the streets, but there was considerable disorder. The.strike was called 
off on November 29, and on December 2 it was announced that Signor Troilo would hand 
over his office to the Prefect of Pavia-on 
Prefect of Turin, takes over.—On December 2 the French Government succeeded in 
passing the first of its Emergency Bills in spite of Communist obstruction after stormy 
On the evening of December 1, M. Calas, a Communist 
Deputy, was suspended for making remarks construed as an incitement to the troops 
to side with the strikers. He ref 
all ape. Early the followi 
the 


scenes in the National Assembly. 


men, entered the Chamber with a warrant from the President. 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
THE GREAT COMMUNIST COUNTER-OFFENSIVE. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


or economic or both, occurred that the opportunity 
should be seized for a powerful and sustained offensive 
with the maximum energy., Then, indeed, the biggest 
risks, including armed uprising, ought to be taken. 

The Communists in France have now, it would seem, 
abandoned the policy of legality and constitutionalism. 








“ THE COMMUNISTS IN FRANCE HAVE NOW, IT WOULD SEEM, ABANDONED 
THE POLICY OF LEGALITY AND CONSTITUTIONALISM ” : 
FROM RIGHT), FOLLOWED BY HIS FELLOW-COMMUNIST DEPUTIES, LEAVING 
THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY AFTER OCCUPYING THE TRIBUNE ALL NIGHT 


IN DEFIANCE OF A VOTE SUSPENDING HIM. 


In the article on this page Captain Falls discusses the tactics of the Communist parties in 
Italy and France, and states that it is a reasonable assumption that the events in those 
countries are part of an international aneue 
Cominform. On November 28 a general strike took place in Milan, ostensibly as a pro- 
ect, Signor Troilo, by the Ministry of the Interior, 
i and workers. The military were called 


used to leave the Chamber, and 
ber, and the colonel commanding the guard, accom 
then left in a body, singing the “‘ Marseillaise.”” 


Whatever be our views about the political campaign of 
General de Gaulle and his party, the R.P.F., it has done 
nothing unconstitutional and such successes as it has won 
have been entirely legal. On the other hand, it js clear 
that the Communists have gone outside the law and are 
prepared to go further, even if we assume that their leaders 


IN A WIDESPREAD REVOLUTIONARY CAMPAIGN ” : 
SHOWING ITALIAN TROOPS 


M. CALAS (SECOND 


and the first fruits of the creation of the 


ber 4, who will hold it until Dr. Ciotola, 


, occupied the tribune 
morning an unarmed guard occupied the lobbies around 

ied by tour unarmed 
. Calas and his followers 
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have had nothing to do with the disgraceful 
sabotage reported on the. railways, which 
might have resulted in frightful disasters. 
In Italy their revolutionary aims have been 
even more clearly marked. On November 28, 
in Milan organised bodies, wearing red arm- 
bands, suddenly surrounded police head- 
quarters. and telephone exchanges with 
barbed wire. They then started smashing 
up and looting newspaper offices and party 
headquarters of their political opponents. That night the 
general strike which had been proclaimed was called off, 
but the whole technique, the thorough preparation, the 
field-kitchens set up in the street, were those of revolu- 
tionary war. I have already stated that I shall not 
attempt prophecy, but this affair in Milan has the 
appearance of a first step in a wide- 
spread revolutionary campaign. 

And, though concrete proof is lacking, 
it is a reasonable assumption that 
the events in France and Italy are 
part of an international campaign and 
the first fruits of the creation of 
the Cominform. I have spoken of the 
successes of anti - Communist parties, 
but have not yet touched upon another 
factor which has perturbed the Com- 
munists and almost undoubtedly influ- 
enced them in their recent actions. 
That is the “ Marshall Plan.” They 
dislike and fear it, as the folk of the 
Middle Ages disliked and feared the 
devil. To be just, they see in it an 
extension of American influence in 
Europe, which is the one thing they 
want to prevent at any cost. But they 
also realise that if it should succeed it 
would raise the standards of Western 
Europe still further above those of 
Eastern, and make the contrast between 
lifé under Communism and_ under 
democracy still more glaring. At the 
same time, any increase of prosperity 
under régimes containing even the 
slightest remnant of capitalism—and 
that of our own is becoming very slight 
—would exalt the prestige of capitalism 
and damage that of Communism. I 
suppose Communists are as eager for 
prosperity as anyone else, because even 
they have to take account of public 
opinion, but prosperity under a régime 
which is not Communist is anathema to them. 
On the other hand, misery under such a régime 
is one of their best allies. It is an absurd allegation 
that Communists love misery for its own sake, but 
they certainly appreciate its uses. 

The French premier, M. Schuman, is honourable 
and courageous, though his policy has so far not 
appeared consistent or logical. But I am not concerned 
so much with the immediate reactions of the two 
threatened Governments to the Communist counter- 
offensive as with the more distant future. If this 
counter-offensive should prove successful it will have 
far-reaching effects for other countries. It may be 
answered that the Communist party in Britain is weak. 
Yes, but if France and Italy were to be turned into 
Communist States, then Europe would be effectively 
Communist, because none of the anti-Communist 
States on the Continent would have power to resist 
its impact. How long would it, then, be before 
heavy pressure was exerted upon us? On the other 
hand, if the counter-offensive should suffer defeat, then 
the effects of the reverse are not likely to be confined to 
Western Europe. Communism would in that case 
probably become weaker even in those countries which 
have been completely subjected to Russian influence, 
and in which the Soviet has set up governments. 
Opinion among the experts seems to be divided. The 
other day one of them, of considerable ability, ex- 
pressed in private the view that within ten years Soviet 
Russia would be the effective mistress of all Europe. 
Others would be prepared to dispute his opinion with 
the strongest conviction, and to aver that, on the 
contrary, this counter-offensive is a dangerous gamble, 
with the odds against its success, that it is dictated 
by nerves over the ‘ Marshall Plan,” and that, it 
would have been sounder strategy to postpone it for 
at least another year. 

And that perhaps brings up the even broader 
question as to what is to be the future pattern of 
society in this world. There again I am not prepared 
to prophesy. It is to be noted that dictatorships 
have received some annihilating reverses in the last few 
years, and if that be attributed to the overthrow of 
Fascism, it is still the case that the nature of the 
surviving dictators*‘ps is not very different from that 
of those which have been destroyed. What is to be 
the fate of the former no man can foretell. It may be 
that Communism will live while dictatorship will die, 
since there is no essential connection between the two, 
and a Communist State without dictatorship remains 
a possibility, though something which we have 
not yet witnessed, the.dream of certain idealists. My 
object here is to express the belief that vital issues 
hang upon the present struggle between the 
Communists and the Government in France, and 
that of all the news with which Press and wireless are 
concerned at this moment it is this which will prove 
to be of the greatest importance in the light of his- 
tory. Possibly I have exaggerated what is taking place, 
but it seems to me that it represents the beginning of one 
of Communism’s periodical challenges to the older world 
orders. If so, it is delivered at a time when they have 
been weakened and a great effort on their part will be 
required if it is to be defeated. It is not necessary for 
me to say where my own hopes and sympathies lie. 
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THE CIVIL WAR IN CHINA: PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE MANCHURIAN FIGHTING. 
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ONE OF THE LAST TOWNS TO BE HELD BY THE .NATIONALISTS IN MANCHURIA— 
BESIEGED YINGPAN ; SHOWING THE DEVASTATION IN THE MAIN STREET. 
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WAR IN MANCHURIA: 
NATIONALIST VOLUNTEERS 
DIGGING DEEP TRENCHES 
AROUND THE INDUSTRIAL 
CENTRE OF FUSHUN, NOW 
THREATENED BY THE 
COMMUNIST FORCES. 


HE latest report on 
the great civil war 
in China, which has been 
raging for so long, states 
that the fighting in 
North China and Man- 
churia has temporarily 
died down, probably be- 
cause of the intense cold. 
But the coming winter 
will be a bitter one in 
ae. Pn the ae ‘4 oy . 
ommunists have occu- _ & J ‘i , 
pied most of the country ES et TF 
and have carted away . 
the harvest, wrecked 
towns, disrupted coal 
and electricity supplies, 
and have destroyed 
150 miles of railway line 
in Southern Manchuria. 
An important regroup- 
ing of military com- 
mands in North China 
was announced in Peking 
on December 3. The 
Manchurian command is 
now under General Chen 
Cheng, Chief of Staff, 
whose headquarters are 
at Kumder. Our photo- 
graphs give some idea of 
the type of warfare being 
waged in Manchuria, but 
can convey only a little 
of the misery that has 
befallen war-scarred 
China, the birthplace of Cae oa ‘ idee: 
the oldest civilisation in A WAR OF INFANTRYMEN: CHINESE NATIONALIST 
the world. TROOPS PLODDING ALONG A DUSTY ROAD TO FIGHT 
THE COMMUNISTS IN THE MANCHURIAN HILLS, 
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Mowe enna eaeN AANA AALAREAA ARAN RRA ARRAN ARR ARRAN ARAN ARR ANA UPeUNNNNENA LUE NE 
PACK ARTILLERY IN ACTION IN A BACKYARD AT YINGPAN: A QI-MM. GUN READY TO FIRE 
IN SUPPORT OF NATIONALIST TROOPS. 


vee AUSOEONONNNAARROARUOORRUORURAROUONGUNNN CU ONONRNRRARRRUDDGHERERUREDDRADDDUUDUNNAOSUNNNAURURRIORUDAA VN VU NURAARUOAN DENG OALUUNRARDRUDAARD OURRDOGRUURERENNNED DONQELUUEURUNONNC UUDRANDUNGRNUDNONRUEPEOGURDARRLEOOLUNANEDERULANLUONDRRLONENOUDULAQOQNNNAN 
A COMMUNIST OBJECTIVE: THE LARGE GENERATING STATION AT FUSHUN, AN 
IMPORTANT STRATEGIC CENTRE WITH ITS COAL, OIL REFINERIES AND STEEL MILLS. 
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WHERE FRENCH ASSERTION OF THE RIGHT 
INTO THE OPEN: SCENES OF SABOTAGE AND 


ONE OF THE FIRST INSTANCES OF SABOTAGE OF THE FRENCH RAILWAYS: THE DERAILED METRO 
TRAIN AT SCEAUX. THE SAME METHOD WAS USED IN THE ARRAS DISASTER (R.). 
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A SHOCKING EXAMPLE OF SABOTAGE: THE DISASTER AT ARRAS, 
IN WHICH TWENTY PASSENGERS WERE KILLED. THE SABOTEURS’ 
METHOD WAS THE SAME AS AT SCEAUX (SEE PICTURE RIGHT). 


‘—_ 


AN ASPECT OF THE FRENCH CRISIS WHICH HAS AROUSED > of 


PUBLIC RESENTMENT OF THE STRIKERS: HOMEBOUND 4 
CROWDS MOBBING A BUS AFTER THE ELECTRICITY STRIKE ° tobe 
HAD SUSPENDED THE METRO. ; > 


a. a 


ONE OF THE MEANS USED BY .THE COMMUNISTS TO CUT 


_— in the small hours of December 4 M. Robert 
OF BARGES ACROSS THE SEINE AT BOUGIVAL, NEAR PARIS. 


Schuman'’s “ Right to Work” Bill was passed 

by. 413 votes to 183, despite continuous Communist 
opposition by de- 
bate, “* filibuster- 
ing,"’ riot, singing 
; and “stay-in” 
VOUS Ay corey . : pfs. tactics which had 
B Lou be lasted since the 
# ¢ 4 Bill's introduction 

on the morning of 

November 29, the 

mood of France 

was hardening. 

As M. Moch, 

Minister of the 

Interior, reported 

in the Assembly— 

on the one hand, 

the strikes were 

receding and, on 

the other, the 

attitude of those 

who could not 

resign themselves 

to their setback 

was growing more 

extreme. This 

was clearly ex- 

emplified in the 

railways where, 

except in the 

Mediterranean 

network, only 

5 per cent. of the 

staffs were on 

strike; but the 

mounting toll of 

acts of deliberate 

A CONSEQUENCE OF M. SCHUMAN’S DETERMINATION TO MAINTAIN sabotage culmin- 
ORDER: A CONSCRIPT RECRUIT REPORTING AT COURBEVOIE. ated, to that date, 
[Continued opposite. 


POLICE RAIDING THE PREMISES OF THE COMMUNIST PAPERS L'HUMANITE AND CE SOIR, WHOSE 
SPECIAL EDITIONS OF NOV. 29 WERE SUPPRESSED. THERE WERE SIMILAR RAIDS IN MARSEILLES. 
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TO WORK HAS BROUGHT THE COMMUNISTS 
CIVIL DISORDER IN PARIS, ARRAS AND LILLE. 


 * wea 


PLAIN-CLOTHES POLICE AND GARDES MOBILES BREAKING INTO IVRY POWER STATION, OCCUPIED 
BY STRIKERS WHO HAD CUT OFF THE CURRENT SUPPLY OF THE PARIS ME£TRO SYSTEM. 


ce eB St 2 
ARRAS, CLEAR EVIDENCE OF CRIMINAL SABOTAGE: UNBOLTED RAILS 
OTEURS’ AT SCEAUX WHICH DERAILED A PARIS METRO TRAIN. THE SAME 


RIGHT). METHOD WAS USED AT ARRAS, WHEN TWENTY WERE KILLED. 





THE PEOPLE WHO ARE THE FIRST TO SUFFER’ IN 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN. ANY COUNTRY: LONG QUEUES 
OF OFFICE WORKERS WAITING FOR THE BUS OUTSIDE 
PARIS’S GARE ST. LAZARE. 

Continued.) ~- 
OFF PARIS FROM ITS SOURCES OF SUPPLY: A BARRICADE in the shocking disaster a Arras. Here saboteurs had 
SIMILAR ‘BLOCKS WERE MADE AT CONFLANS AND ANDRESY. unbolted 30 yards of the main line between Paris and Lille, 
using a method which had earlier caused the derail- 
: ment of a Paris 
suburban train at 
Sceaux (in which, 
fortunately, there 
were no casual- 
ties). At Arras, 
however, a shock- 
ing disaster oc- 
curred, the night 
mail was derailed, 
twenty passengers 
lost their lives 
and some fifty to 
sixty were in- 
jured. What. 
clearly revealed 
the criminal in- 
tention of the act 
was the fact that 
the saboteurs had 
taken care not to 
interrupt the elec- 
tric circuit con- 
necting rails and 
signals, so that 
the signal light at 
the beginning of 
that section of 
the line remained 
at green for safety. 
Similar acts were 
—. : committed at 
” m3) io .) Etampes, Epéne, 
ee ee eee ns — : Le Mans, Livron, 
‘ 9 NO a eae . fs pat Melun and Sor- 
hr < gues. Attempts 
STRIKES HAVE BEEN WIDESPREAD ROUND LILLE, AND HERE MINERS ON A “ STAY-IN STRIKE ARE were also made on 
A PIT AT OSTRICOURT, WHEN ORDEREP TO DO SO BY ARMED GARDES MOBILES. theelectricity grid. 


_ 


— 


, 


STRIKES CUT OFF PARIS’S GAS SUPPLY, THOSE WERE 


SEEN LEAVING WHO COULD CONTRIVE TO COOK OVER N OPEN FIRE. 
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ST. PAUL’S IN THE 1940 “BLITZ”: THE CATHEDRAL AMID A SEA OF FLAME. 
CAUSE AND EFFECT: ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, WHOSE 250TH ANNIVERSARY WAS CELEBRATE 


St. Paul’s Cathedral, designed by Sir Christopher Wren and erected between 1675 
and 1710, the place of worship most closely associated with the City of London, was 
mercifully preserved from destruction during the war. The 250th anniversary of its 
opening for public worship was commemorated by a service on December 5. On 


September 12, 1940, a heavy delayed-action bomb buried itself 27 ft. in the ground 
near the clock tower, but was removed by a bomb-disposal squad. On October 10 a 
bomb went through the outer roof of the Choir and destroyed the High Altar, as recorded 
on another page. On December 29, the night of the heavy incendiary-bomb attack on 
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ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL TO-DAY: WAR-SCARRED BUT MAJESTIC AMID DEVASTATION. 


LEBRATED ON DECEMBER 5; DURING AN AIR RAID AND AS IT IS TO-DAY IN CONSEQUENCE. 


ound the City, the Cathedral had its most remarkable escape, illustrated by our dramatic and removed within four hours by a bomb-disposal squad. The perils which the 
10 a photograph of the building seen from the west amid a sea of flame. On April 16, 1941, Cathedral survived are strikingly illustrated by its present aspect—standing almost 
rded a bomb fell on the north transept, pierced the saucer dome and exploded inside the isolated amid widespread devastation, as shown in our photograph taken from the east. 
k on Cathedral. On the same night a land-mine was found a few feet from the eastern wall On other pages we illustrate the work of restoration which is now in progress. 
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THE GLORIOUS CATHEDRAL WHERE LONDON HAS WORSHIPPED FOR TWO-AND-A-HALF CENTURIES: ST. PAUL'S, MERCIFULLY 
PRESERVED FROM DESTRUCTION IN THE WAR, BUT STILL BEARING SCARS OF BOMB DAMAGE. 


Our view of the interior of St. Paul’s shows the temporary altar and, behind it, | parts of the transverse arch and the adjacent saucer dome, pendentives and coffered 
the reredos of the High Altar. The altar itself was smashed by masonry which fell | arch—may be seen. A special service took place on December 5 in commemora- 
when a Nazi bomb exploded on the choir roof in 1940. The staging for the repair | tion of the 250th anniversary of the opening of St. Paul's Cathedral for public 
of the choir arch and vaulting—an operation which involved renewing the destroyed worship; and also as a thanksgiving for its preservation during the war. 
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THE NON-PRIORITY REPAIR OF WAR-DAMAGED | 
\ 
ST. PAUL’S BY THE CATHEDRAL STAFF. \ 
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NOW REPLACED BY NEW WORK SIMILAR TO THE OLD: SOME OF THE .DAMAGED 
ARCH-STONES AND VAULTING 


FROM OVER THE CATHEDRAL CHOIR, 





HOW THE OLD .AND THE NEW -WORK ARE 
EXACT MATCHED: A CARVER KEPAIRING 
A PANEL AT THE SCARRED EAST END OF 
ST. PAUL’ 


seat 
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Ne work of repairing bomb damage to 

St. Paul’s Cathedral was described in 
a report by the Cathedral Surveyor, issued 
on November 26 by the Dean and Chapter. 
Permanent reparation was not put in hand 
till the spring of 1946. No priority is 
allowed, but licences were granted to proceed 
with such works as can be dealt with by the 
Cathedral staff, supplemented by specialist. 
contractors. The screens erected to block 
off the north transept (damaged by a Nazi 
bomb in 1941) to prevent draught and 
conserve heat, have been designed to in- 
corporate the main architectural lines of 
the building. A few of the exterior scars on 
the Cathedral will be left as a reminder of 

the perils which it survived. 


Sc tT Tt 
A NEAR VIEW OF A MASON ENGAGED ON 
THE RESTORATION OF A; WINDOW ON THE 
SOUTH SIDE OF THE CATHEDRAL BEFORE 

REGLAZING. 
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\ OF ABSORBENT MATERIAL ON A LIGHT STEEL FRAMEWORK: SCREENS-——-THE \ 
\ CENTRE ONE 90 FT. HIGH—CONSTRUCTED ACROSS THE DAMAGED NORTH TRANSEPT, \ 


Rachie otter ex: 25 400 vN0UAN ES LUNNAUNRUUNAUEULNAUURAREOURRERRLALDAALUSAULEAQUUNGROGENAGLUATOERENDERBANE SUS 988 Saat 
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USING A BOW DRILL SIMILAR TO THOSE USED BY WREN’S SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
WORKMEN A CARVER AT WORK ON A PIECE OF MAIN CAPITAL FOR THE EAST END. 
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WORKMEN REPAIRING WINDOWS ON THE SOUTH SIDE; 
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RESTORATION IS BEING CARRIED 
OUT BY THE CATHEDRAL STAFF, SUPPLEMENTED BY SPECIALIST CONTRACTORS. 
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OF ASSTHETIC AND ETHNOLOGICAL IMPORTANCE: THE ART OF ANCIENT BENIN. 

















FIGURE OF A 
HEIGHT 18 INS. WOODEN HEADS 
WELL AS BRONZE HEADS, COCKS, 
IVORY TUSKS WERE FOUND ON ALTARS 


WOODEN BIRD, 


FROM AN 
AND FOWLS, AS 
LEOPARDS 


AND 
IN BENIN. 
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BRONZE FIGURE OF A COCK. HEIGHT 134 INS. AN EXAMPLE OF THE \ 
SCULPTURE FOUND ON ALTARS IN THE KING’S PALACE AND HOUSES OF CHIEFS. \ 
y 











BEARING REPRESENTATIONS OF 
THE KING WITH PORTUGUESE AND 
AFRICAN ATTENDANTS : DETAIL OF 


AN ELEPHANT TUSK 


BENIN 


even unnnnty 


\ 
i 


FROM A 

ALTAR. PROBABLY SIX- 

TEENTH OR SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


HE Art of Ancient 

Benin is the title 
of the Fourth Ex- 
hibition of the Art of 
Primitive Peoples to 
be held at the Berke- 
ley Galleries. It 
opened on Dec. 1 and 
will continue until 
Jan. 31, 1948. In his 
introduction to the 
catalogue, Mr. Wil- 
liam Fagg, F.R.A.L., 
points out that the 
esthetic and the 
scientific approach 
are both necessary 
for the appreciation 
and understanding of 
primitive art. At one 
time it was thought 
that the technique of 
bronze-casting had 
been introduced by 
the Portuguese soon 
after they reached 
Benin in 1486, but 
this theory has now 
been generally dis- 
carded. Apart from 
the bronze plaques, 
most of the sculp- 
tures were found on 
low earthen altars in 
the King's palace, or 
in houses of sub- 
ordinate chiefs, dedi- 
cated to the spirits 
of their ancestors. 
Periodic sacrifices, 
both human and 
animal, were made 

on them. 
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PORTION OF A BRONZE 
PLAQUE REPRESENTING A 
BENIN COURT OFFICIAL. 
HEIGHT 14} INS. THE 
SKILFUL TECHNIQUE OF 
THE BRONZE CASTING IS 
REMARKABLE. 


within 


ONE OF A PAIR OF IVORY ARMLETS CARVED IN LOW RELIEF WITH REPRESENTATIONS 
OF THE KING AND HIS ATTENDANTS, AND SYMBOLIC DESIGNS. LENGTH 5 INS. EACH. 
PROBABLY SIXTEENTH OR SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

















IVORY ARMLET CARVED WITH HEADS OF PORTUGUESE AND WITH CONVENTIONAL FLORAL 
DESIGNS, INLAID WITH GILT BRONZE PIECES, PROBABLY OF PORTUGUESE MAKE. 
LENGTH 5 INS. PROBABLY SIXTEENTH CENTURY. J 
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ANCIENT BENIN CULTURE, EXPRESSED IN IVORY AND BRONZE. 
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SIXTEENTH OR SEVENTEENTH ENTURY. 
A BRONZE PENDANT MASK REPRESENTING N AFRICA LENGTH 64 INS. THESE - ii en ae ee eee ee 
USED AS PEDESTALS FOR CARVED TUSKS. 


MASKS WERE WORN AT THE BELT. THEY ARE IMPRESSIVE WORKS OF ART, OF | sieieidhbeisseweaGiipetiadinticaii 
HIGH TECHNICAL SKILL. \ : 

aT 1H}HNHZT MMMM” Copmtineed,) is not known whether these were worn on the breast, at the belt (like 
the bronze masks) or, on occasion, before the Oba’s face. There are slits below the eyes. 

The carved elephant tusks (detail of one is reproduced on our facing page) were mounted 

on bronze heads on altars and were often worn smooth on the outer curve by the sacrifices of 

centuries. The bronze head reproduced on this page wears the regal collar of coral bead necklaces. 
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—_—MNMNY | BRONZE HEAD OF AN ANCESTOR FROM AN ALTAR. HEIGHT 10 INS, PROBABLY 
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A BRONZE PENDANT MASK REPRESENTING A EUROPEAN. LENGTH 7 INS. | 
RECENT FINDS CONFIRM THE BINI TRADITION THAT THE ART OF BRONZE- 
CASTING WAS LEARNT FROM THE YORUBAS OF IFE, 
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HE objects on view at the Exhibition of the Art of Ancient Benin at 
the Berkeley Galleries include one of the extremely rare ivory masks —E —— 
\ 


SL VANUOUNAEDNARDNNGAUNANRUNONA NDOUMANDROONNENN D0 00000QUVANRADARDUDANAAGL OGURA DENRA QNNNEO TH 1 

which probably date from the sixteénth century. This particular mask was Sn eee . 

found with two others in a neglected part of the palace of the Oba, or King \ Pe sg ce: a a un ae pe ea nan as Pe sotic* canna Os a 

of Benin, by the punitive expedition which established British rule there in PE gpali rect appetite: cme ee y ren Bd Sts: nso: . ’ \ 

1897. Mr. Fagg states in his introduction to the oe er that Ba SEE EIR Bisco ven Bo net os Pho nh arteries a AUREL SR NS 
onlin above, on right. 
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PQRPOISES AND DOLPHINS. 


VERY year there are numerous records of Cetaceans—the collective name for whales, 
dolphins and porpoises—becoming stranded. on the coasts of this country. Since 

the systematic reporting of these occurrences was initiated in 1913 over 1000 animals, 
belonging to twenty-two different species, have been identified. Some of the species have 
been represented by only one or a few specimens ; others considered rare before the scheme 
was started have been shown to be moderately plentiful ; but always at the top of the list, 
and far more abundant than any of the others, are the common porpoise and common dolphin, 
During last month some cetaceans seen in the River Nene, 24 miles from the sea, were 
distinguished as dolphins; a few days later “‘ porpoises’’ were seen and photographed in 
the Thames. The fact that the porpoises were common dolphins raises the old, old question 
of the differences between the two. The answer to this is not simple. In the first place, 
any small cetacean is usually called a porpoise, and there is plenty of excuse for the absence 
of further discrimination, for in their natural environment these marine animals are only 
momentarily seen when they surface to breathe, and usually but a small part of the body is 
exposed to view. The term “ porpoise ’’ may thus be used to identify different species of 
animals which are really quite distinctive in appearance. 
As an example, the common porpoise of the Americans is 
the animal we in this country call the bottlenosed dolphin, 
while our common porpoise is to them the harbour porpoise. 
The name “dolphin” is applied to members of two 
entirely different divisions of the animal kingdom—fishes 








COMMON PORPOISE 


ILLUSTRATED 


and mammals. The fishy dolphin is a creature of tropical = 


seas, which, when alive, is brilliantly coloured blue, green, 

yellow and orange, colours which fade into dullness 
immediately after death. These fish can be distinguished 

from any mammalian dolphin by the long, low fin on the 

back supported by numerous bony fin-rays, by the presence 

of a fin between the vent and tail, by the tail itself being i 
vertically, not horizontally, placed, and, of course, by 
having gills, not lungs, for breathing. 

Putting these difficulties to one side and paying attention 
only to the two cetacean species—the common dolphin and 
common porpoise—it is possible to distinguish them even 
when they are seen swimming in the water. The general 
shape of the porpoise is more robust, that of the dolphin 
more slender andelegant. The porpoise reaches a maximum 
length of about 6 ft., the dolphin about 8 ft. The front of 
the porpoise’s head is evenly rounded. and is without the 
narrow beak, which, long, narrow and sharply defined from 
the forehead, characterises the common dolphin. The flippers 
of the porpoise are small, fairly broad at the tip and nearly 
oval in general outline ; those of the dolphin are broad near 
the base, taper to the tip, with the upper edge at first convex, 
then concave nearer the tip. The back fin, the part of the 
body most frequently exposed to view, is quite different in 
the two animals. The porpoise has a rather low triangular 
fin, the hinder edge of which has little if any concavity. 
The back fin of the dolphin is more conspicuous, its tip 
projecting tailwards and the hinder 
margin thus made deeply concave. 

Body colour can also be used to 
distinguish the two kinds of animal. 
Both have a dark back and white belly, 
but whereas in the common porpoise 
the sides between the black of the 
back and the white of the belly are 
greyish, in the common dolphin the 
dark colour does not come very far 
down on to the sides, where there are 
alternating streaks of dark and light 
pigment, the uppermost dark streak 
being joined to the dark portion of the 
back below the dorsal fin. Also, in the 
common dolphin a black circle sur- 
rounds each eye and gives off a sharply- 
defined black streak towards the base 
of the beak; no such distinctive 
marking is found in the porpoise. 

If the animals can be seen more 
closely, as, for instance, when lying 
stranded on the beach, still another 
feature can be used to distinguish them. 
The common porpoise’s teeth have 
spade-shaped crowns and each row has 
twenty-two to twenty-seven teeth in it. 
The teeth of the common dolphin are 
about twice as numerous, forty to fifty 
in each row, and the crowns are simply 
conical. The distribution of the 
common porpoise in British waters is 
fairly general, and although there are 
fewer records of stranded specimens 
from Scotland than England, other 
evidence indicates that it is not rare in 
the north. The species is to some 
extent migratory, with a maximum 
population round our coasts in October 
and a minimum in January. 

The common dolphin, to the extent 
that the position of stranded specimens pointed 
may be indicative, is somewhat more 
restricted in its distribution. Strand- 
ings are concentrated on the south and west coasts of England and Wales, and are much fewer 
on the east coast. In 1937, however, there was a remarkable invasion of the North Sea by 
scHools of this species. ‘This resulted in several strandings within a short time of each other 
between the Cromarty Firth and Cleethorpes, in Lincoln. It is interesting to note that at that 
time there was a great influx of a squid (Todarodes sagittatus) into the North Sea. The 
dolphins examined showed sucker marks of these squids in the neighbourhood of their jaws, 
and this evidence of their being eaten by the dolphins may explain the occurrence.of the latter 
in unaccustomed surroundings. There is no ready explanation of why just recently the 
dolphins should have strayed into the Rivers Nene and Thames far from their usual haunts 
in the open sea, but both the common porpoise and dolphin are known to ascend rivers 
occasionally to a considerable distance from the sea. 

The family —the Delphinide—to which belong both of the creatures referred to here, 
includes a range 6f cetaceans differing in size from about 5 ft. to 30 ft. The ordinary 
names applied to the different species bear some rough approximation to size. 
Thus, the smallest are called porpoises and those slightly larger—dolphins, if this 
category is appreciated. The vernacular names of the largest representatives tend to 
obscure their affinities with their smaller congeners. Thus, although we speak of a 
killer whale, pilot whale, white whale, narwhal, these are, in fact, only outsized 
porpoises or dolphins, rightly classed with them, and not with the great whalebone 
whales, to which they are much more distantly related. F. C. Fraser, D.Sc. 





HOW TO DISTINGUISH THE COMMON PORPOISE FROM THE COMMON DOLPHIN : 
A SKETCH ILLUSTRATING THE FEATURES TO LOOK FOR WHEN IDENTIFYING 
THESE CETACEANS FROM A DISTANCE. 


The recent reports that “ porpoises’’ had been seen in the Thames when, 

in fact, they were common dolphins, lends additional interest to the 

“World of Science” article on this page whose author describes some of 

the differences between the two which are sufficiently obvious to enable 
these cetaceans to be identified from a distance. 





PHOTOGRAPHED WHEN SWIMMING SEVERAL FEET BELOW THE SURFACE OF THE SEA: 
PICTURE OF COMMON DOLPHINS TAKEN IN THE EASTERN END OF THE ENGLISH CHANNEL DURING VERY CALM WEATHER 
AND IN BRIGHT SUNLIGHT AND EASILY IDENTIFIED BY THEIR TAPERING SNOUTS. 


These dolphins were swimming several feet below the surface when photognahes. and the mottled effect on their 


backs is due to reflection of light from the water, and is not part of the anim 
i flippers and general streamlined shape should be noted. 


Copyright photograph by Major H. W. Hall. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


HAVE read few war stories as simply attractive as ‘The Purple Plain,’’ by H. E. 
Bates (Michael Joseph ; ros. 6d.). It is not profound, or on.a greaf scale ; it is, in 
fact, an anecdote. But one of great accomplishment and charm, with an appealing theme 
and no rough spots anywhere. The scene is Burma, on the eve of final victory. And in 
the timeless glare of a jungle station, Squadron Leader Forrester is—not licking his 
wounds—but savagely provoking them to fester. In 1941 his wife was killed in his arms, 
as they danced together during the honeymoon. Ever since, he has been seeking death with 
ferocity. It has always evaded him; now he has been transferred to Mosquitoes, and 
attempted suicide is impracticable. But the will to death persists, and he is almost 
more than his companions can bear. Their mere existence, everything about them in- 
furiates him, and he never speaks without a snarl or a gibe. It seems intolerable to share 
a tent with fat Blore, the intelligence officer, who writes home incessantly, has a passion 
for comfort and looks like an “ ecclesiastical horse.’’ It is intolerable that his navigator 
does not turn up. It is of a piece with the dust and glare and general imbecility, and he 
detests this unknown Carrington. Finding the little young officer actually established 
in his ‘‘ crowded ”’ tent is too much ; he lashes out—and the 
poy is not surprised. Everyone has heard about Forrester. 
He has no idea of this, or that people are afraid of him ; 
he is getting to have no objective idea of anything. But 
actually heads are being laid together. And when the jolly, 
tubby little M.O. insists on driving him across the plain to 
look at a Burmese village, it is no mere whim. It is his 
last chance. There he finds shade and flowers and humanity 
and Anna. The gentle Burmese girl. 

From that moment his experience goes into reverse. 
Bombs drop on the village, as they dropped in London, 
: ; His wife was torn from his arms, but Anna lives. And 

: now he, too, wants to live. But now it seems fate won’t 

. : have it. He and Carrington are flying Blore to another 

: station when they crash in the jungle—Carrington disabled. 
They can never get out. But Forrester is determined to get 

out. With the helpless, dauntless Carrington on his back 

—and now he loves Carrington—he struggles for life as 

ferociously as he had struggled to die all these years. And 

: ¢ the reward is Anna. She and her Burmese-Christian back- 
ground are wholly charming, perhaps not deeply understood. 
And little Mr. Prang, with his comic pathos and his ‘* Far 
English ’’ dialect, could ill be spared, though not from the 
story. Blore, Carrington and Forrester on their deadly trek 
are well-contrasted, and the trek is first-rate. Add the 
landscape and the cleat-cut minor figures—yes, it is excellent. 

“ Killer Mine,’’ by Hammond Innes (Collins; 8s. 6d.)}, 
another action-story, seems its nearest partner, but at a 
great distance. This is adventure and nomore. The “ hero,” 
a deserter, returns from Italy in the only way he can, aboard 
a smuggling vessel, and is thrown ashore on his native Corn- 
wall with a few pounds. He left England as a child, but 
from the stories of his father, a Cornish miner, he seems to 
know this coast. And he knows of 
something sinister about Cripples’ Ease 
—some dark connection with his 
mother, who ran away. And at 
Cripples’ Ease he soon finds himself. 

Not by choice. But as a deserter 
who must live shadily, he has an 
introduction to Captain Manack, of that 
very spot. The Captain’s father owns 
an old tin-mine, It is rich, and he 
longs to work it; in fact, the working 
of it is, and always has been, his fixed 
idea. Captain Manack wants it for 
contraband, and his use for Jim, a 
miner, is to let the sea into the Mermaid 
Gallery and make a safe entrance. 
Captain Manack is completely ruthless, 
The old man is obsessed. And in an 
attic of the sinister house, Jim’s mother 
was locked up as a madwoman till she 
escaped and killed herself. She was 
supposed to have thrown the old man’s 
second wife down a mine-shaft. This 
is a good thick atmosphere, and the 
scenes of menace and desperation down 
the old mine are very thrilling indeed. 
There is a girl as well. One may object 
that the hero ‘is rather too unheroic ; 
on top of his desertion he is being 
intimidated all the way through. 
However, nothing could be more work- 
manlike than the story in general. 

It is a far cry to “ Young Claudia,’’ 
by Rose Franken (Allen ; gs. 6d.). That 
gay, tricksy little sprite of a pattern of 
the young American wife and mother 
never loses her girlish charm. David 
has returned from the war—he was 
too much missed. So he got out with 
an adequate but trifling disability. 
Now they are back on the old routine, 
with Claudia worrying about her 
perfect marriage,~ craving now and 
then to be a great actress, after all 
discovering that home is best, fighting the pangs of jealousy—this time it is Candy, the 
charming daughter of her last “ rival.” Candy is a mere child, so Claudia becomes aware 
that her youth is gone. But it is not, and never will be. She remains, surprisingly, 
fresh as ever in the necessary sameness of her adventures. 

We have had a run of good detective novels of late. ‘“‘ The Bells at Old Bailey,’’ by 
Dorothy Bowers (Hodder and Stoughton; 8s: 6d.), keeps well up to the mark. Long 
Greeting has had a wave of suicides—no fewer than five in nine weeks. The local gossip is 
acute, and in the neighbouring Ravenchurch, in Miss Tidy’s hatshop, teashop and beauty 
parlour, it goes full blast, in spite of all discouragement from Miss Tidy herself, But 
after the fifth tragedy Miss Tidy resolves to see the police on her own account. She has 
had threatening letters. Now she expresses her opinion that the suicides were foul play, 
and that the anonymous writer must know a great deal too much about them, The 
police make reassuring noises. In point of fact, they regard the talk of murder as 
ludicrous, and think it not unlikely that she wrote the letters herself. 

But there was a murderer about. And the shopgirls arrive one morning to find 
Miss Tidy disposed of; The solution is too natural not to’be suspected, though the red 
herrings—to change the metaphor—cast a sinister aura on all around. But the main 
virtues are atmosphere and style. The attractive bevy of shopgirls, old Mrs, Weaver in 
her bookshop across the way, and the worthies, literary and other, of Long Greeting 
itself are a distinctive, interesting band. K. Joun. 





A PROBABLY UNIQUE CAMERA- 
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DRIVING IN LAUSANNE 


A number of rumours have been circulating about the betrothal of King Michael of Rumania to his 
King, who is twenty-six, and the Princess,“ who is 
twenty-four, have been staying at Ouchy, near Lausanne, with the King’s mother, Queen Helen of 
It is reported that King Michael, and his mother, Queen Helen, have denied that there is 


cousin, 
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SIR EUSTACE PULBROOK, 
Elected Chairman of Lloyd’s for 1948. This will 
be his.ninth term as Chairman—a record, as no 
other Chairman has served for more than five 
years in all. .Presented with Lloyd’s Gold Medal 
n 1932 in recognition of his services to the 
Corporation. Educated at Dulwich College, he 
entered Lloyd’s in 1899. Was Chairman of the 
Salvage Association, 1930 and 1931. 
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\ LEAVING THE RUSSIAN EMBASSY FOR LANCASTER 


HOUSE: MR. MOLOTOV (LEFT) AND MR, VISHINSKY. 


Mr. Molotov was accompanied by 250 attachés and other 
delegates when he arrived for the Council of Foreign Ministers 
which is being held in London; his deputy, Mr. Vishinsky, 
arrived from America some days later. The meetings, which 
opened on November 25, have not, up to the time of writing, 
eccononihe agreement about the future of Germany. 
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GENERALISSIMO 
PAPER, 
The first general election was held in China on November 21, when the 
appoint 2971 representatives to 


the National Assembly, or Parliament, a. er the new “ Constitution of the 
The elections, which required 


months of preparation, were postponed from October 21. 


IN CHINA: 
IN HIS BALLOT 


THE FIRST GENERAL ELECTION 
CHIANG KAI-SHEK FILLING 


Chinese people went to the polls to 


Chinese Republic,”” adopted last year. 
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Princess Anne of Bourbon-Parme. 


Rumania. 
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KING MICHAEL OF RUMANIA AND PRINCESS 
PARME, WHOSE ENGAGEMENT HAS BEEN RUMOURED AND DENIED, 


The 


Lace aement, saying that the rumours were “ not at all true.” 
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A ROYAL VISIT TO THE 8B.B.C.: T.M. THE KING AND QUEEN, 
WITH PRINCESS MARGARET, ARRIVING AT BROADCASTING HOUSE. 


On the evening of December 4, the King and Queen, with Princess Margaret, paid a 
visit to Broadcasting House to mark the silver jubilee year of the B.B.C. The Royal 
party heard a broadcast by the B.B.C, Symphony Orchestra ; attended a performance 
of “Itma,”’ after -which the famous “ Itma” characters were presented to them 
saw Mr. Stuart Hibberd reading the nine o'clock news; and finally, attended a 
seen of the mystery play “ The Clock Strikes vassal 
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THE RESUMPTION OF TRADE NEGOTIATIONS. WITH 
RUSSIA: MR. HAROLD WILSON LEAVING FOR MOSCOW. | 


te, Harold Wilson, President of the Board of Trade, left London Y } \ 
rt for Moscow on December 3 to resume the trade negotiations } 
\ anh the Soviet Union which were suspended last July. It was 
Understood that both countries had agreed to modify the terms 
on which the talks were to be resumed. 
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ANNE OF BOURBON- 
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PERSONALITIES IN THE 


PUBLIC EYE. 
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MR. SAMUEL COURTAULD. 
Died on December 1, aged seventy-one. 
twenty-five years until his retirement last year 
he was Chairman of Courtaulds, Ltd., rayon and 
textile manufacturers. Art collector and philan- 
thropist, he founded the institute which bears his 
name. A former trustee of the Tate and National 
Galleries, among his many benefactions was one 
of £14,000 for trade research at Oxford. 
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MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK RECORDING HER VOTE: 

OF THE PRESIDENT OF CHINA VOTING 
According to early reports, in the general election in China, approxi- 
mately half the estimated electorate of 250,000,000 


polis. 
i | \ who had not been convicted 
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PRINCESS MARGARET AT THE “ BLACK EAGLES 
AND SQUIRRELS CLUB,’”’ PECKHAM.” 
On the afternoon of December 4, Princess Margaret paid an 
informal visit to the Settlement of the Union of Girls’ Schools 
for Social Service, Peckham, of which she is patron. She 
visited the Mothers’ Club, the nursery school, and the “ Black 
Eagles and Squirrels Club,” where she saw boys and girls 
between the ages of six and ten doing handiwork. 
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THE WIFE 
IN NANKING, 


went the 
Every mentally fit Chinese citizen over the age of twenty-one 
of treason, opium smoking, or corruption 
had the right to vote. 
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THE WORLD’S SCRAPBOOK: VARIED ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


SHE COULD NOT STRETCH DOWN FAR THE CUB LIFTED TO SAFETY IN THE LIONESS’S MOUTH, AFTER SHE HAD _GUIDED 
ENOUGH TO REACH IT, BUT PATTED IT TOWARDS A BROKEN PART OF THE SURFACE WALL. IT TO A SPOT WHERE SHE COULD REACH DOWN TO THE WATER AND GRASP IT. 
These photographs, taken by a correspondent, iliustrate a display of what would appear to be The lioness, finding she could not reach it, patted it along to the place where the surface wall was 

broken. There she got a better purchase and could reach low enough to jerk up the cub and catch 


reasoning by a lioness. A lion family were temporarily occupying the polar bears’ enclosure in a 
Continental “‘ Zoo,” a roofed concrete platform with a wall-face to the water. This was smooth except it in her mouth. The father lion did not interfere, but stood by, as if anxious, and when the rescued 
where the polar bears had broken the facing in one place. Durine play, a cub fell into the water. cub was being licked, he stood over it, growling angrily as if scolding the cub. 


A LIONESS RESCUING HER CUB FROM DROWNING. 


OFFERED TO THE SCIENCE MUSEUM BY THE ADMIRALTY: PARTOF yy, THE 2}-YEAR-OLD GORILLA WHICH HAS REACHED 
HOW SALLY, THE LONDON ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S BABY THE PORTSMOUTH DOCKYARD BLOCK (PULLEY) MILLS PLANT. yy¢ LONDON ZOO FROM THE PARIS ZOO: HE BELONGS TO 
? 2 < 7 

MALAYAN BEAR, IS WEIGHED, IN COMFORTABLE UNDER- The plant in the Mock: Soetivg) salts in YP ache yg ~ po Dockwert, otnes wy THE LOWLAND RACE OF GORILLA, CAME FROM THE FRENCH 

; i the Admiralty to the Science Museum. South Kensington, was cosien OONS AND RESPONDS BETTER TO FRENCH THAN ENGLISH. 
‘tee: A ee ae ee ee by Marc Isambard Brunel, erected in 1806 and used to make blocks for CAMEROONS At 

SCALE AT 20 LBS. the Navy for 130 years. It is one of the 

earliest examples of machine tools. 


A GREEK CHURCH OF ST. PHILIP AND ST. ELIZABETH FOUNDED IN CELEBRATION 


MALTA, THE G.C. ISLAND, AS WATER SUPPLY FOR MEDITERRANEAN SHIPPING: ADMIRALTY 
THE DEDICATION OF THE FOUNDATION-STONE. 


TUGS ARE SHOWN MANCGUVRING THE WAR BRAHMIN, LADEN WITH WATER FROM SICILY. OF THE PRINCESS’S WEDDING: 
During the war Malta, by virtue of her strategic position and the courage of her inhabitants, played a The municipal council of Nikaia, Greece, decided to build a church dedicated to St. Philip and 
great réle, recognised by the award of the George Cross. In peace she is also important. The outbreak St. Elizabeth in celebration of the marriage of Princess Elizabeth and Prince Philip, Duke of 
of cholera im Cairo has necessitated precautions ng taken in regard to water by ships passing through Edinburgh. The foundation-stone was laid on November 20 at the same time that the weddin 
Egyptian ports. It is reported that they now call at Malta for drinking-water, but as the island has a service was a gene in Westminster Abbey. Our photograph shows the Mayor of Nikaia (right 

limited quantity for her own use, supplies are brought from Sicily. a tate officials, including Archbishop Damaskinos (second from left). 
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A MISCELLANY OF CURRENT EVENTS: 
NEWS FROM HOME AND OVERSEA SOURCES. 








APPROVED BY THE L.C.C.: A MODEL*OF THE NEW BANKSIDE PCWER STATION, WHICH 
IS TO BE BUILT ON THE SOUTH BANK OF THE THAMES. 
On December 2 an informative report on the plans and elevations of the new Bankside Power Station 
was submitted to the L.C.C. by the Town Planning Committee, and a model of the proposed building 
was shown to the Council, The Bankside Station will be 88 ft. in height to the parapet, with one 
chimney shaft 285 ft. high. 





AGROUND AND SWEPT BY THE WAVES: THE 500-TON SALVAGE SHIP FREIJA AFTER 
SHE HAD BEEN DRIVEN ON TO THE BREAKWATER AT PLYMOUTH ON DECEMBER 2. 
SHE HAD BEEN SALVAGING A MOTOR TORPEDO-BOAT. 





DISCOVERED DURING THE SEARCH FOR ZONDINIUM IN THE CRIPPLEGATE AREA 
WITHIN THE WESTERN WALL OF THE CITY OF LONDON: A VIEW OF THE FOUNDA- 


or 
‘ on 
‘i 
~\ << 
oa >: il : TIONS OF A MEDI#VAL BUILDING, POSSIBLY NEVILLE’S INN. 


: od f ve hy 


RECEIVING BACK THE REGIMENTAL DRUM, LOST IN CRETE IN I941: A DETACHMENT 
OF THE YORK AND LANCASTER REGIMENT AT DOLNI BOUSOV, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
On November 30 a detachment of two officers and eight other ranks of The York and Lancaster Regiment 


went to the village of Dolni Bousov, in Czechoslovakia, and received back the regimental drum which was 
captured by the Germans in Crete in 1941. The drum had been stored in a factory in the village. 


- 
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HOW PALESTINIAN JEWS CELEBRATED THE NEWS THAT THE U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY HAD VOTED 
IN FAVOUR OF PARTITION: A SECTION OF THE VAST CROWD WHICH GATHERED IN TEL AVIV. 


On November 29 the General Assembly of the United Nations recommended ‘the partition of Palestine into Jewish 
and Arab States and the creation of the international city of Jerusalem by 33 votes to 13, with 10 abstentions. 





The news was received by the Jews in Palestine with great joy and cheering crowds roamed the streets of Haifa FORGETTING PAST GRIEVANCES IN AN ACCESS OF JOY: A CROWD OF JEWS 
and Tel Aviv. Grievances were forgotten and British soldiers and police were warmly greeted and enjoyed an CHAIRING TWO BRITISH SOLDIERS, WHO REPRESENT THE ONE STABLE 
unusual popularity. The Arabs received the news in silence, and su uent events have shown that as far as FACTOR IN A SITUATION WHICH HAS ITS DANGERS AS WELL AS TRIUMPHS. 


they are concerned the last word has not yet been said. 
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JANUARY. 


The bouquet in the urn includes white and pink daphne, 

hellebore, branch of catkins, winter aconite, anemone, 

primula, viola, holly berry, viburnum and iris. Snow- 

drops, crocus and a pear lie on the ledge. In the back- 

ground a frozen lake may be seen, with boys skating in 
"front of a pavilion. 
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THE FLOWERS OF EVERY MONTH 
FROM 18TH-CENTURY GARDENS, 
PAINTED BY A DUTCH ARTIST. 


FEBRUARY. 


The flowers in the basket include crocus, auricula, viola, 
almond blossom, blackthorn, hyacinth, 
In the 


background there is a landscape of bare trees and cliffs. 


double cherry, 


MARCH. 
The flowers chosen to represent March include the Crown 
Imperial, snake's head fritillary, tazzetta narcissus, narcissus 
poeticus, hyacinth, tulip, auricula, and chionodoxa. A 
terraced garden, with a fountain and trees, is represented 
in the background. 


{ 
narcissus,’ periwinkle, violet and double daffodil. 
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JULY. 
Among the flowers chosen to represent the late summer 
are double hollyhock, scabious, helianthus, passion flower, 
white jessamine, double white peony, lychnis, marigold 
and, lying on the ledge, sweet sultan and datura. In the 
background is a mountainous landscape with a castle. } 
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HE charm and decorative beauty of Dutch flowei-paintings 
give them a very wide appeal, and they are particularly 
attractive to the inhabitants of these islands, whose love of 
gardens and interest in horticulture have long been national 
characteristics. The great Dutch flower painters were, as a 
rule, more interested in producing works of art, rich in 
glowing sumptuous colours, than in providing anything in the 
nature of a truthful horticultural record of the flowers which 
bloom together at the same season. Spring, summer and 
autumn blossoms were often mixed together with enchanting 
but irresponsible prodigality. The twelve pictures which 
we reproduce on these pages provide an outstanding excep- 
tion to this, as each one represents a month of the year, and 


great care has been taken to include only those plants which 
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AUGUST. 
The artist’s August selection includes amaryllis, hibiscus, 
nerine, datura, .scabious, honeysuckle, jessamine, marigold 
and clover, with double nasturtium on the ledge, the whole 
against a background of parkland. 


actually do flower in the month to which they have been 
assigned. The set, which is possibly unique in this display 
of horticultural verisimilitude, is the work of Jacobus van 
Huysum, the youngest son of Justus van Huysum, the elder. 
He was born at Amsterdam about 1687, came to England 


in 1721 and died in London in 1740. The paintings forming 


The early autumn flowers which stand for September in- 

clude autumn aster, white rose, sprays of sorrel, single 

sunflower, gentian, stock and willowherb arranged in a 

vase, with a background of romantic parklike landscape. 
Dated 1733. 
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the “* Floral Calendar of the Months "’ which we reproduce here 
are the property of Lord Petre, and are due to come up for 
sale at Sotheby's on Wednesday, December 17. Under each 
picture we give a list of flowers and shrubs included in the 
bouquet, as identified by a gardener. Not only do the flowers 
themselves indicate the month which each picture represents, 
but the background also tells the story of the changing seasons. 
A wintry landscape is featured in the January painting, with 
boys enjoying the skating on a frozen lake, and the picture 
which stands for December suggests the contrast between the 
cosy interior, with its vase of flowers and mauve curtain draped 
above the casement, and the chill landscape showing mountains, 
a church, and a river on which it opens. Flower-painting in 
the west goes back to the Roman era, when garlands of flowers 
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OF THE CHANGING SEASONS, 
BY JACOBUS VAN HUYSUM. 
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i APRIL. _ 
ae The flowers of spring gathered in a vase include bizarre Canna, Turk’s cap lily, carnation, passion flower, sweet 
cissus i Shel aeed p pea, convolvulus, salvia, cabbage and other roses, pome- 
ee" tulips, parrot tulips, iris, peony, lilac, stock, honeysuckle, granate flower (on ledge), and geranium are among the 
representative summer flowers. Peacock, tortoiseshell and 


ented 


; 
amente | 


heuchera, and double narcissus. They are represented 
against a background of green trees. 
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OCTOBER, | 
\ 


For October, the artist selected flowers and shrubs which 

include double stock, gentian, arbutus (strawberry tree) 

and marigold. The background consists of trees beyond 

a terrace, with a classical building in the background, 
against the sky. 
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and fruit were painted as decorations. The lily, emblem of 
purity, appears in practically every picture of the Virgina, 
from the earliest Christian times; and such Italian artists as 
Crivelli and Mantegna are characterised by their fondness for 
festive garlands of fruit and flowers. The blossoms which 
Botticelli introduced into his pictures were, as a rule, selected 
for their symbolic importance, but they show a close observa- 
tion of their growth and a delight in their beauty. Botticelli 
died in 1510, and the sixteenth century witnessed the rise of 
a widespread enthusiasm for flowers and pleasure-grounds. 
Merchants brought rafe plants from every corner of the known 
world, and it became the fashion to collect them. Jan 
Brueghel (1568-1625) is usually regarded as having first 
developed flower-painting into a specialised art, first by the 
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MAY. 
The blossoms collected for the late spring number among 
them the Oriental poppy, larkspur, peony, delphinium, 
cornflower, moss rose, guelder rose, pink, Spanish iris, 
veined flag iris, and ranunculus. In the background are 
trees, statuary and a pavilion. 
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NOVEMBER. 
The approach of winter is indicated by a bouquet which 
includes a good deal of blue foliage, a small spray of 
geranium, anemone, sea holly, marigold, stock, and viola; 
arranged in an urn, with a bare tree-trunk and distant 
woods in the background. 


garlands he introduced into religious pictures, and by the 
flower pictures which he later produced. Jan de Heem 
(1606-1684) brought flower-painting to a very high pitch, and 
had an immense influence not only among the Dutch and 
Flemish, but throughout Europe. Jan van Huysum (1682-1749) 
holds a very important place in the list of Dutch flower 


cabbage-white butterflies are also introduced, and there 
is a parkland background. 


——— 
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DECEMBER. 
The bouquet representing the end of the year is composed 
of flowers and sprays which include viburnum, heath, 
Cape figwort and_solanum. Fruit lies en the ledge beside 
the vase, a mauve curtain is draped above, and in the 
background is a winter landscape. Dated 1732, 
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painters and is, indeed, considered by many people to be the 
finest exponent of the realist school. His younger brother, 
Jacobus, who painted the set of pictures reproduced on these 
pages, is not generally regarded as being a very important 
artist, compared with his brother Jan, but the works which make 
up Lord Petre’s notable ‘** Floral Calendar" will stand com- 
parison with almost any other flower pictures of the period ; 
and are made particularly attractive by their landscape back- 
grounds. As the artist worked in England it is reasonable 
to suppose that the flowers in this series of the months represent 
bouquets which could be gathered in an English garden during 
the first half of the eighteenth century, and are thus of special 
interest to those who live in this country. Each picture 
measures 30 in. by 25 in. and are all signed. 
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HIGH HOLIDAY. 


T this time of year the theatre is accustomed to shoot up its heels, clap on a paper cap, 
and whisk away into a world of glistening tinsel for what Christopher Sly called 

‘**a Christmas gambol or a tumbling-trick.” In December pantomime begins to grow like 
the beanstalk ; by Christmas it has leapt to the skies. Principal Boy and Principal Girl, 
Dame and Demon, Brokers’ Men and King Rat: here they are again, primed with the 
complex abracadabra that is at once the joy of a traditionalist and the despair of an outsider. 

The lustier pantomime-hands will not hear of any other holiday show. This, they say, 
is the vast stocking, the bran-pie, the lucky dip of Christmas. It has everything a child 
needs : the broadest comedy (knock that man over, pour whitewash on the other), colour 
and continuous movement, slap-bang chorus songs, a transformation scene, and—now and 
then, even—glints of the nursery-tale plot. Excellent, indeed ; but these standard-bearers 
should be candid : most of them like pantomime, not only because it is a riot for the child, 
but also because it contains the sort of things they enjoy themselves : the broadest comedy, 
colour, continuous movement—precisely the same qualities, “‘ the band as before, brethren ” 
as the old Cornish local preacher said when faced for a fourth time with “ cornet, flute, 
harp, sackbut,” and the rest. 

The band as before: this is important. 
You must not alter pantomime more than 
you can help. Add new songs—certainly ; 
powder with topicalities—by all means; but 
keep the ancient framework, the ritual of 
exits and entrances, the man-Dame (relishing 
and relished grotesque), the girl-boy, and 
all the other traditions that go with Boxing 
Night and Christmas gambol. It must be a 
feast of unreason and a flow of drollery. And 
I feel there should be a Society for the 
Protection of Pantomime to ensure that each 
mixture is suitably diluted and diverted, not 
allowed to run too strongly in the channels 
taken by adult revue. Just as in the annual 
joke Father and Uncle mess with Junior’s 
trains while the owner looks on moodily, so 
some managerial fathers and uncles are in- 
clined to mess with Junior’s pantomime, and 
lift it from child’s play to something louder 
and longer, but not invariably more desirable. 

At its best, pantomime can be a child’s 
glowing memory. The clowns who speak 

‘more than is set down for them ; the red fire 
that splutters about the Demon King; the 
sound of slapping whitewash or of clattering 
furniture ; the Principal Boy who swaggers 
on, looking like a frontispiece to some 
illustrated edition of ‘‘ Mother Goose”; all 
the revels of a night that spins joyfully down 
pantomime’s ringing grooves: these are 
remembered with a fitting glee. No doubt 
the newest productions—there are two in 
the: West End, others around the London fringe, and the 
usual provincial galaxy—will revive every approved delight ; 
only the Harlequinade has faded with the years. 

There are, of course, children of a less gusty spirit who look 
for other things on the stage. I think of Q.’s Taffy in that 
semi-autobiographical novel, ‘“‘ The Ship of Stars.”” He found 
his first pantomime (at the old Theatre Royal in Plymouth) 
to be not a whirling romp, but a “‘ new and unimagined world, 
stretching deeper and still deeper as the scenes were lifted— 
a world in which solid walls crumbled, and forests melted, and 
loveliness broke’ through the ruins, unfolding like a rose; it 
was this that seized on the child’s heart until he could have 
wept for its mere beauty.” Children who feel as Taffy did 
will be ripe for the holiday plays rather than the pantomimes : 
for the better scenes of “ Peter Pan ’’—and, at its best, as on 
the Pirate Ship, ‘‘ Peter ” is unmatchable—or for “* The Glass 
Slipper” in which Eleanor and Herbert Farjeon managed 
to restore some of the old magic of the “ Cinderella” story, 
Perrault-without-Panto. 

That does not seem to be appearing this season; but 
“* Peter ” will be back at the Scala, with Phyllis Calvert in 
the famous part; and children will find, too, “‘ The Wizard 
of Oz,” a play-from-film which, in stage version, retains a 
Technicolor flourish ; and—once again—a “ Treasure Island” 
and a version of “ Alice.” A well-made “ Alice’? can be 
satisfying in a quiet way; but its translation to the stage— 
I can speak here from experience—is not merely a matter of 
copying out the dialogue. A company must prepare for 
what someone has called “long peals of silence”’ from the 
auditorium : “ Alice” will be enjoyed, but it is not the sort 
of play at which one must laugh aloud. Pantomime gains, I think, because it starts the 
sudden guffaw ; when the paperhangers are pasting each other, or the fun-in-the-schoolroom 
is at its delirious height, stage and auditorium are awash in a rolling surf of laughter, 

One thing above all : a children’s play should avoid the thinly whimsical, the tinkle-trip 
and the rout of butter-muslin fairies. (We think of Puck of Pook’s Hill and his scorn of the 
** painty-winged, wand-waving, sugar-and-shake-your-head set of impostors”). ‘‘ A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream ”’ remains the ideal play for the right type of child : its clowns are 
real people, dyed-in-the-wool; its fairies, or Immortals, have the true radiance. The 
Young Vic Company (this year staging ‘‘ The Snow Queen” at Brighton) is likely to do 
much for junior members: its “* King Stag,”” at Hammersmith last Christmas, was both 
ingenious and beautiful, appealing equally to ear and eye, though maybe it was a shade 
too complex. It was, as I said at the time, not every child’s glass of ginger-beer, but 
undoubtedly the exceptional child’s hot chocolate in a porcelain cup. 

Some schoolchildren this Christmas are certain to accompany their seniors to ‘‘ Outrageous 
Fortune,” at the Winter Garden, a Ben Travers farce that has grandly re-established the 
old *‘ Aldwych” tradition. Little in London is funnier than the sight of Robertson Hare, 
booming and doomed, and Ralph Lynn, clutching his monocle, swivelling an anxious eye, 
and tripping on the light, fantastic toe, as they weave and wind through the black market, 
upstairs and downstairs, and in and out of the window. This is the gold of farce, and it 
proves yet again how wise Travers is to base his revels on a solid plot and not let them 
float around without stay or anchor. For the serious-minded this season, St. John Ervine 
has a boldly polemical play, “ Private Enterprise ” 


Our photograph shows t 
the thought of leaving England ; seemingly the o 











“a BOLDLY POLEMICAL PLAY” : “ PRIVATE ENTERPRISE ” ; A SCENE SHOWING (L, TO R.) ELSIE (ELLA ATKINSON) ; 
PHILIP DELAWARE (ANDRE MORELL); PETER LOGAN (MEADOWS WHITE); EDMUND DELAWARE (NICHOLAS 
HANNEN) ; ALICE EDDINGTON (ELIZABETH GRAY) ; MELANIE (ELIZABETH ALLAN) ; ANDREW DELAWARE (HECTOR ROSS). 
In an article on this page Mr. Trewin describes “ Private Enterprise,” by St. John Ervine (St. James's), as 
“a strongly-argued, Comteowenrs abet, Galsworthian piece,” containing ‘‘ much that needed to be said.” 

scene in which Peter Logan (Meadows White), the old factory worker, breaks down at 

> course of action left to him after he has been refused the 
right to work by the Union, which he has decided to join after much pressure. 





““A BEN TRAVERS FARCE THAT HAS GRANDLY RE-ESTABLISHED THE 
OLD ‘ALDWYCH’ TRADITION "—“ OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE” AT THE 
WINTER GARDEN WITH RALPH LYNN (BEHIND) AND ROBERTSON HARE. 


There is “‘ little funnier in London,” says our theatre critic, Mr. Trewin, 

than the sight of Robertson Hare and Ralph Lynn “as they weave 

and wind through the black market, upstairs and downstairs, and in 

and out of the window.”’ Our photograph shows the scene in which 

Gregory (Robertson Hare), who is in trouble with the police, rings 

up his lawyers, and Wilkinson (Ralph Lynn) drags him out of the 
window to freedom. 
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SOME MORE GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS. 

F you want your son, nephew, grandson or any other boy of your acquaintance to 
absorb snatches of history when he is laughing and chuckling to himself, give him 
a copy of Hugh Chesterman’s “ Crusaders ’’ (Basil Blackwell ; 4s.), And the same applies 
to the girls. Walter de la Mare in his Introduction tells us a good deal about the writer, 
who “ adored amusing others, and so amusing himself.’”” He was once a master at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral Choir School, and one cannot help feeling that his pupils had-some jolly 
times with him, and he with them. For Hugh Chesterman could draw jolly pictures 
to illustrate his jolly poems. Mention of Mr. de la Mare makes it appropriate to point out 
that yet another illustrated edition of his own delightful ‘‘ Stories from the Bible ’’ (Faber ; 
12s. 6d.) is to hand. These make most excellent reading: he tells the story of Samson 

at Gaza, for example, as vividly in prose as Hugh Chesterman tells it in verse. 

History again; but this time in the form of an adventure story. ‘‘ Trumpets in the 
West,’’ by Geoffrey Trease (Basil Blackwell; 6s.), tells of Sedgemoor and Monmouth, 
James II. and William of Orange, Henry Purcell and his young friend John Norwood, 
who had a long and adventurous career and is the hero of this well-told tale of battle 
and revolution, music and secret missions. 
Geoffrey Trease is rapidly making a name for 
himself as a writer of stories for boys and girls. 

Although the hero, the highwayman and 
the setting of Stephen W. Meader’s ‘“‘ Who 
Rides in the Dark ? ’’ (Basil Blackwell ; 6s.) 
are American, it will make little difference 
to English readers. For this is a grand yarn, 
full of excitement and adventure from 
beginning to end. For contrast of setting 
there is ‘“ Royal Chase,’’ by Joan Selby- 
Lowndes (Collins ; 8s. 6d.). Here is England, 
sixteenth-century England, seen through the 
eyes of little Francis Woudward, son of Jack 
Woodward, range-warden on King 
Henry VIII.’s Royal Chase at Whaddon. 
It is full of incident, including a witch trial, 
hidden monkish treasure and the tricking 
of Thomas Cromwell’s commissioner. 

Mystery is an unfailing bait for the young 
reader. ‘‘ The Treasure on Weir Island,’’ by 
Percy G. Griggs (John Langdon; 7s. 6d.), 
has itin abundance. It opens with a fight 
in a car; there is a mysterious map that 
everybody seems to want ;-and a most un- 
pleasant man with a glass eye. Pat, Rodda 
and Allan, three characters well known to all 
Griggs “‘ fans,” figure in the yarn. There is 
mystery, too, in Noel Streatfeild’s ‘* The 
Children of Primrose Lane’’ (Collins; 
8s. 6d.)—the mystery of a German spy who 
hid in the empty house which the Brown 
children and the Smith twins and Millie 
Evans discovered. How the children trailed 
the spy to Birling Gap and how Secret Service men followed 
the children, is most thrilling. 

A new Bunkle book is sure of a welcome, and this time 
M. Pardoe, in ‘‘ Bunkle Breaks Away ’’ (Routledge ; 7s. 6d.), 
shows how all the big and exciting things generally seem to 
start with something little and dull. If Bunkle’s mother had 
not forgotten to pay the laundry bill—well, lots of exciting 
things would never have happened. 

“The Bell of the Four Evangelists,’’ by Violet Needham 
(Collins ; 8s. 6d.), will appeal chiefly to girls. Its heroine is 
a little girl called Penelope, who goes to stay in an old house 
called Marvell’s Folly. As the gardener said, ‘‘ queer things 
happen by moonlight and the owl’s cry.” They do. 

English boys and girls may find some of the names difficult 
in “‘ Flip Wonders Why,’’ by Johan Fabricius (Heinemann ; 
8s. 6d.), for Flip was the son of Mijnheer Valckenier, and 
we also meet Juffrouw Van den Brock and Keesje, Marietje, 
Aagje and Truusje. For all that, it is a pleasant story of a 
little boy before he goes to school. 

Angela Thirkell has found five hitherto unknown folk tales. 
** The Grateful Sparrow ’’ (Hamish Hamilton ; 7s. 6d.) takes its 
title from the first of these, which tells of a way-worn sparrow, 
with his bundle on his back, who asked little Marlene for some 
soup. Inthe vein of the Brothers Grimm and Hans Andersen, 
these stories are ideal for bedtime reading. And the pictures 
are enchantingly old-fashioned and full of colour. Patricia 
Thompson actually calls her book ‘‘ Seven Bedtime Tales ’’ 
(Macdonald ; 6s.) ; which is just what they are, one for every 
night in the week. I do not know which is likely to be the 
favourite, but that for Wednesday is about a house made 
of sweets with doors of chocolate, while the dog’s kennel is of peppermint ! 

There are few who do not know the delightful pictures of Miss Margaret Tarrant. 
Now she has chosen twenty stories and illustrated them in her own inimitable style. ‘ The 
Margaret Tarrant Story Book ’’ (Collins; ros. 6d.) is something every child will treasure, 
both for its illustrations and its tales. Marjorie Bowen, Mary Austen, Marigold Keeble 
and Janet Gay are among the authors, while two traditional Hungarian stories are included. 

Horse-loving girls have a treat in store. ‘‘ Three Ponies and Shannan,’’ by Diana 
Pullein-Thompson (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), is about a poor little rich girl who discovers that 
you need something more than three perfectly trained ponies, a groom, a sideboard loaded 
with silver cups and other trophies of the show-ring, to say nothing of an Irish wolf-hound, 
to make you happy. As for country-loving boys, they will like ‘‘ House by the Running 
Water,’’ by Phyllis Kelway (Collins; 5s.). It is sad to think we shall never again have 
a Phyllis Kelway book : this, her last, is a story of a city boy transported to the country, 
and how he came to know and love the life around him. Photographs by the author 
and illustrations by Len Fullerton add to its charm. 

Ponies, dogs, goats and ducklings—and now “Sally the Haye,’’ by D. L. Leach 
(Collins ; 3s. 6d.), with Len Fullerton again drawing delightful pictures. Miss Leach 
certainly knows the life of the leveret, from the moment when Mother Hare shelters her 
offspring from the cold winds of spring to the time when the leveret herself, having survived 
the dangers of the first year, rears a family of her own, 

Finally, three of the loveliest picture story-books imaginable for the very little ones— 

“* Deep Sea Mokey,’’ by Grace Couch (Collins; 4s.) ; 





“‘ Pookie and the Gypuies,’’ by Ivy L. Wallace (Collins ; 





(St. James’s). No fooling here—except when Eileen 
Peel has her wits brightly loose about her. This is a 
strongly-argued, Capital-versus-Labour, Galsworthian 
piece : it contains much that needed to be said, and it 
is acted with fine istegrity by such players as Nicholas 
Hannen and André Morell (speaking for the Right) and 
Julien Mitchell and Russell Waters (for the Left). We 
are also to have a “ Macbeth” at—strangely enough 
—the Aldwych. Here, indeed, the theatre cannot 
clap on its paper hat ; rather it must reach sombrely 





AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR YOUR FRIENDS ABROAD. 
What could one choose better for a friend or relation abroad than 
a subscription to “* THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” for 
six or twelve months? Imagine the great pleasure it would give 
them to receive this famous journal every week. A greetings card 
will be sent with the first copy if desired. Subscription rates on 
application to the Publisher, “ The Illustrated London News,” 
Commonwealth House, 1, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 


3s. 6d.) ; and “‘ Little Grey Rabbit and the Weasels,’’ by 
Alison Uttley (Collins ; 3s. 6d.). The first two are 
illustrated by their authors, the last by Margaret 
Tempest : and the children will find it hard to decide 
which they like best. They cannot fail to be excited 
when Mokey, the little donkey, runs a race at the 
bottom of the sea, They will fall in love with Pookie, 
a little white rabbit with wings. As for Little Grey 
Rabbit and thé naughty Weasels and Wise Owl, 
there is no resisting them. W. R. CALVERT. 











for crown, sceptre and dagger. J.C. Trewin. 
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; **T think I’d like a 
White Horse better than anything” 


MAXIMUM PRICES :— 
faa Bottles 31/-, }-Bottles 16/3 
as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association 
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Here are two good reasons why you should crunch 
some Ryvita every day. First for its flavour — 
a pleasure too great to miss. Second for 
the good it does you. Because its 


nourishment comes in moisture- 


Fru, thanks/ 


I eat crisp, 
crunchy RYVITA 







slowly, with full gusto. 


RYVITA 


as my daily bread 





free, concentrated form, it makes | 
you cultivate the habit of eating | 





The 
Burberry 







Newmarket 
Boot 





Made from the best twill-proof 
canvas. Best English bend soles. 
The ideal field boot for sporting 
occasions. 


From stock or to bespoke measures. 


 BURBERRYS 


HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1 


| Telephone : Whitehall 3343 


BURBERRYS LTD. 
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You can 
mould me to 


your will, but I 






am set in 





my ways... 


! 





EHH hhh 


Convenient, 
palatable, 
effective 
I am Beetle Moulding Powder. = 
‘Milk of Magnesia’ * Tablets, In a hot mould, under pressure, you can form me to the shape of the mould. By re- = 
peating the process you can reproduce thousands of identical articles in white or = 





by effectively correcting acidity, 

give prompt relief from indiges- black and in the gayest or most subdued shades. 

tion. They are pleasantly mint- I’m set in my ways because I’m a thermo-setting plastic. Once hardened by heat, I 

become a chemically reformed character, insoluble, infusible, unfading, unchangeable. 
Beautiful and distinctive . . . in gleaming 


flavoured ; convenient to take 
whenever the need arises. Once set I cannot be upset. 
‘chromium with red, green or black 
Price complete 74/9. Supplies 


Although I am being produced in much larger quantities than before the War, 
‘ : relief. 
‘MILK orM AGNESI A the supply of raw materials for my manufacture has not yet ei up with the ever- very lienlted. Leaflet on request to :— 
(Regd.) growing demands made upon me. This means that as essential needs must be met SPARKLETS LTD. LONDON NI 
TABLETS first, the shortage of such desirable things as lampshades, picnic ware and bottle ; ‘ 
THE NEW 


caps of Beetle, to name but a few, will continue for a time. 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD 





1 ARGYLL STREET: LONDON-W 1 
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GOLOSMITHS & SHWERS MIT 


ELKINGTON 











World famous for its cool, Zell Yj 
KKKEEKOEERE 
slow-burning sweetness, it is 


gives the fullest pleasure 
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in every fill. 
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te ERK 
fi x=)§ SMOKING MIXTURE . SLL Pe ck ie 
8 BP ht at EE Cire" Silver Plate sine Si ee oe < 
EARL BALOWIN. <« 6 CSG Ri CES SK ‘ K Pe KG ee < 
A. GALE & CO., Ltd., Glasgow, C.1 | Se K< KG ox c SOO 
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that gift to the Church Army. 
is having a happier Christmas.” 


. n f ~~ # ee 
OD . , : - wa" 
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CHRISTMAS EVE! /; 
All sorts of delightful «Pm glad I sent 
It means someone 











Christmas is meant to 
be a time of happi- 
ness —and the Church 
Army is doing its 
utmost to help those 
in need by making 
this Christmas the 
best possible for as 


5200 


CHILDREN Zz . 
_* te ~~ many as possible. BUT 


NOW IN 
OUR CARE fz 
Church Army Plans 


— 4 
CHILDRENS SOCIETY | anna 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON.-S.E. 1! Will. YOU remember someone in need by sending a gift to Rev. Prebendary H. H. Treacher, 
Bank: Axe. Barcld Ltd... General Secretary & Head, The Churth Army, 55, Bryanston St., London,.W.1 
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HARRY HALD 


RIDING BREECHES 
& JODHPURS 








GAME FOR 
ANY STRAIN 


PATON 


Shoe & Boot 


LACES 


FROM YOUR 
RETAILER 


for Men, Women, and Children 
are now obtainable, ready-to- 
wear, from many leading Out- 
fitters who are our Appointed 
Agents, and who also have 
stocks of our HUNTINHALL 
Hacking Jackets. Name of 
nearest Appointed Agent will 
be sent gladly on request. 
For made-to-measure Hunting 
and Riding Clothes you should 


of course still deal direct with 





HARRY HALL = 


= 
Sporting, Civil, & Service 


Tailors ¢» Outfitters 


235, 237 
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REGENT STREET Na 
LONDON, WI | Sr : 


REGent 6601 (§ lines) 









: WM. PATON LTD. 
| , | JOHNSTONE - SCOTLAND 








Harry Hall Ltd 














Ihe spirit off patience 
-cae + epenence 





“Christmas Past 
Christmas Present 


Not so long ago she lived in an industrial 
area of a great city. A cripple from birth, 
she had no hope of obtaining employment 
to help her harassed parents. No wonder 
she felt that she was an unwanted member 
of society. 


But JOHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE 
changed all that. Christmas time for her, 
and for so many other incurably crippled 
women and girls, is now a time of joy and 
gladness for, in spite of their disabilities, 
they have become largely self supporting 
through the training and work provided 
in the modern factory at Edgware. 


Will vou send a CHRISTMAS 
Pp RE SENT to help us carry on the good 








| u 

| PATIENCE 
during the long years while the natural finesse 
and bouquet of Hennessy Brandy is given 
time for full development in casks of the 
finest limousin oak 














work ? In addition to: the disabled, we " CARE a ed a 

fully maintain 130 needy and orphaned é ue iva’ ee ae sivaiied sieck of matured Wwendios. Brean 

girls from babyhood to 16 years of age at ETTLE down to read, write, work or knit in vineyard to bottle these ne Cognace never 
e e a ce . eave their own careful supervision. 

—— gs a Ke scx ie ec i the gentle, concentrated beam of Anglepoise 

gilts Oo oys, OOKS, etc., are especia or ~ 1 

welcomed. and you'll realise how this wonderful THE EXPERIENCE 












' . > . d by seven generations of the Hennessy 
Please send for 81st ANNUAL REPORI . : asity, whe ainee 14% be F pep race 
ree si any-angle lamp aids the eye-sight. The yt pag hg By te 
President : RB c A : unvarying quality 
The Rt. Hon. LORD RADSTOCK light is on the object, wot in your eyes. 
Takes any position and holds it; never _- H E N | E SSY 


G:boms Crippleage sags or wobbles. Very scarce but luipley Z tse Vy, 


worth searching for. 
Head Office: 37 Sekforde St., London, E.C.1I 
Workrooms and Garden Estate: Edgware Sole Mokers: WERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD. REODITCH - London, Manchester, Birmingham. 


sSiinisnaion 


CONDITIONS OF SALE. AND “SUPPLY. This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
lent, resold airsd cut or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2s., and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise dispesed of in a uiutilated 
condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever, 


* ** BRANDY 
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ULTRA aanio 


WHAT'S IT TO BE? 


Sys WILFRED 
PICKLES 


Popular Radio & Stage Star 


‘The one drink I enjoy most in the week is a Gin 
& Vamour with the wife in the kitchen on Sunday 
morning. My advice is ‘Have a go!’ ”’ 

Vamour Vermouth is blended from the finest high 
strength imported wines and health giving herbs. 
From stores and wine merchants. 


~ SWEET OR DRY 


Ibex House, Minories, E.C. 
V.V7D 


THE BEST YOU CAN BUY 


ULTRA ELECTRIC LTD., SALES DEPT., 62 BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.I 
ai Vamour (Regd. Trade Mark) Produced by Vermoutiers (London) Ltd., 





BY APPOINTMENT 
Gin Destillers to HM King George VI 
BOOTH’S DISTILLERIES LIMITED 


s Xone 


—— aa : 
teersee gore om" D RY G ' WN 
0 ‘ 


800 
*INEST oRY Gin $ 


aS 


DRY GIN 


} 


cm gore Sams Cun sama 
) amen 


eT Most men prefer 


a2 “ 
- fw i eins brie ; - - 


the perfect Hair Dressing 


+x Because of the success of Brylcreem in export markets the home 


supplies of this welcome product have been substantially increased. 
In tubes 2'2/d. (Incl. Purchase Tax.) 


Bottles 2/2}d and 3/3d. 


royds 19/10 





MAXIMUM PRICES: 30/- PER BOTTLE, HALF BOTTLE 15/9 (U.K. ONLY) 
| County Perfumery Co., Ltd., Honeypot Lane, Stanmore, Middx. 
SATURDAY 


HE ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS THE B . OF HE INSTIT 
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